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ABSTRACT 

The study described in this report examines both the 
positive and negative influences on student retention and transfer at 
six community colleges located along the U.S. -Mexico border. Chapter 
I reviews the literature on retention and transfer and establishes 
the conceptual framework and research objectives of the study. 
Chapter II offers baseline data on the six colleges. Southwestern 
college and Imperial Valley College in California, Arizona Western 
College and Cochise College in Arizona, and Laredo Junior College and 
Texas Southmost College in Texas. This section includes information 
on student enrollment by ethnicity and gender, associate degree 
recipients, transfers to senior institutions, type of information 
sent to and received from senior institutions, and faculty and 
counselor characteristics. Chapter III presents the results of site 
visits to the six community colleges and to two four-year colleges, 
focusing on the attitudes of community college staff concerning 
student achievement and transfer, internal and external barriers to 
minority student achievement, effective community college policies 
and practices, institutional monitoring of student flow and 
persistence, and relevant senior institution policies and practices. 
Chapter IV presents a profile of the students attending the six 
community colleges in terms of their background, educational 
commitments, social integration on campus, and predisposition to 
transfer. Chapter V examines the characteristics and attitudes of the 
community college faculty. Chapter VI reviews state-level policies 
and practices affecting student achievement and transfer in 
California, Arizona, and Texas. Finally, chapters VII and yill 
discuss the findings aud offer conclusions and recommendations. 
Survey instruments are appended. Included are 94 references. (AYC) 
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CBAPIER I 

LITEBAnM; BE7IEr AND OQNCEPIUAL FBAMEIOBK 
Perhaps no other institution of higher education has been as often embraced 
and disdained as the coaroanity college. Built on the zeal of equal opportunity 
and egalitarianism, two-year colleges were Americans answer to the call for the 
opportunity to educate raasses of people never before served hy higher education. 
Initially, the concept appeared to work. Minorities, students from low social 
origins, and non-traditional students turned to coomunity colleges and used them 
as vehicles by which to initiate upward career and social mobility. However, 
today there is mounting evidence that the very students comnunity colleges 
purported to best attend, are now the students who appear to be least served. For 
instance, retention rates of minority students appear to be slipping and the 
transfer rate for Hispanics, who are disproportionately concentrated in 
comnunity colleges, may be at an all time low (Rendon & Nora, 1987; Richardson & 
Bender, 1987; Richardson & Bender, 1986; Bensimon & Riley, 1984; Olivas, 1979). 

Thus, community colleges have at once earned reputations as champions of. 
access and perpetrators of inequality. This irony of access, where promises of 
opportunity often produce null outcomes, is the subject of current debate that 
centers around the following questions: To what extent are students 
(particularly ethnic minorities) finding opportunities to initiate baccalaureate 
studies in coranMiity colleges? ilas the integrity of the transfer function been 
compromised — so much so that it is now, by design or by consequence, given low 
priority when compared to other college functions? To what extent can two-year 
colleges be considered to be viable conduits by which minorities, marginally 
capable students and other students aever before served by .the higher education 
systan can time up the career aad social hierarchy? While these questions are 
not easily answered, they serve to provide the context and rationale for the 
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study of multiple factors that influence the persistence and transfer process of 
coraminity college- students. 
Tbe Problem 

In the decade of the 1980s, postsecondary education is placing an accent on 
excellence. 'Community colleges, which built their reputations on egalitarian 
notions of access and equal C4)portunity, now face what may well be the roost 
coa?>lex challenge of their educational history. Whereas the developmental stages 
in the evolution of two-year colleges were marked by attention to expansion and 
growth, i*^ jhe 1980s the colleges are faced with the formidable challenge of 
making universal access and quality outcomes compatible goals. The future 
credibility and respectability of community colleges as viable members of the 
postsecondary enterprise rides on the extent that the colleges can devise ways 
and means to preserve the principle of universal access and still produce 
demoastrable, high quality Outcomes related to student achievement, retention, 
ecqployment and transfer to senior institutions. In particular, a most crucial 
problem will be not only how the colleges can facilitate the transfer process 
for minority and disadvantaged students, but how the colleges can raise the 
numbers of students ^o successfully transfer above historic levels. 

Perhaps no other community college function has received as much negative 
criticism as that related to transfer. *Vhe literature on coraaunity colleges 
points to an apparent leakage point in the educational pipeline which occurs 
during student transition from a two-to a four-year institution. Consider the 
following items; 

o Figures on, baccalaureate degree intentions of community college 
students range from a low of 51 percent to a high of 74 percent 
(Richardson & Bender, 1986). However, it is estimated that only 5 to 
25 percent actually achieve this initial goal (Richardson & Bender, 
1986} Bensimon & lUley, 1984; Astin, 1982). 

o In 1985s, less than 15 percent of the five million students airolled in 
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tWD year colleges transferred tx> senior institutions (Cubbin and McCrary, 
P 1985). 

_ o The number who successfully transfer is thought to be around five percent 

■ (Cohen and Brawer, 1985). 

■ o Six of nine states that have high two-year college enrdllraents have reported 

overall transfer declines in recent years (Bernstein, 1986). 

■ o Of a total of 5,137 ^dents who transferred from a iCallfomia com raunity 

ccaiege to the Univerdty ol California in 1982, only 3.8 percent were Black and 
I 8.3 percent were Chicano (MALDEF, 1983).. 

m o Jn California, com munity coOeges experieudng the largest transfer losses tended 

to be those witii very high proportion of Black or Chicano freshman students 

■ (California State Postsecondary Education Commission, 1985; Hayward, 1985). 

o According to the Commission of the Higher Education of Minorities (1982), one 
I of the most important reasons that Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and American 

— Indians are under-represented in graduate p.*Qgrams is their greater than 

■ average attrition from undergraduate colleges, particularly com munity ccSQeges. 

■ o In a survey taken two years after 1980 seniors enrolled in cdDege, 48 percent of 

the Blacks, 50 percent of the Hispanics and 48 percent of the low SES whites 

■ were not enrolled in college (Lee, 1985). These student types are predominant in 

CO m m unity cdUeges. 

■ o Data from ihe National Longitudinal Study (1977) indicate that of the students 

■ who entered cdlege in the Fall of 1973, 47 percent of Hispanic two-year ccaiege 
students, compared to 28 percent of the Hispanic four-year college students had 

I with'irawn from ccUege by 1977 (Melendez, 1982). 

Community colleges are hard pressed to respond to accusations that they malserve 
1* students, since they have not in the past concerned themselves with collecting student 

^ retention and achievement data or with tracking and monitoring the progress of 

■ transfer students. The colleges not only lack data, they lack a conceptual frame woite 

r ^ 
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for examining the complex, miilti-dimensional Issue of transfer education. There is 
also a lack of uniform methodology within the research that is conducted (Kintzer & 
Watt»ibarger, 1985). Because community colleges are not research-oriented 
institutions and have been so poorly studied, they remain quite viflnerabT e in terms of 
re^nding to negative research findings. More importantly, the colleges lack 
empirical information to serve as a basis for reform and improvement of educational 
practice. Nearly all the cdleges lack the expertise needed to obtain, conduct, use iind 
apply research. Lacking such data amd research expertise, maoy communlly cdUeges 
have resetted to developing Hi-focused and HL-conceived curriciilar and student 
support services modiflcatioDs which have achieved limited success. The fact is that 
unless community ccJleges obtain information and research-based data, they wHL 
remain Umited on the extent that they can make modifications and improve their 
curricular programs and services for transfer students. The iwttom line, of course, is 
that the colleges will also remain limited on the extent that they can call themselves 
high quality ind.tutlons of higher education. 

The transfer issue takes on particular significance when applied* to Hispanic 
students who, in the Fall of 1984, comprised 54 percent of the enrollments in 
community colleges* More than any other institutional type, com munity colleges are 
being blamed for Hispanic student underrepresentation in higher education. Citing 
high attrlticn rates, deficiencies in student academic preparation and low levels of 
transfer to senior institutions, Hispanic advocates and policymakers are concerned 
that the community collegers open door may be a revdlvbig door that leads to a dead 
end which restricts opportunities for I/ispanics to make societal gains (Com mission on 
the Higher Education of Minorities, 1982; Garcia, 1930; MALDEF, 1983; Rendon, 
1984). 

The problem is partictOarly acute ia the U.S. Southwest, where Hlspanics have 



registered ixicreased poptOation growth. Accordtog to a recent ETS study (Payan, Peteraoa 
& Castille, 1984), between 1970 and 1980 the Mexican-American proportion of the total 
population In Texas, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and California grew from 17 percent to 
20 percent. During the same decade, Mexican-American student ennilment in Southwest 
community colleges more than doubled, up from 78,000 to 182,000. The challenije to 
Southwest com munity cdUeges is dean they must develop responsive educatioaal projprams 
that cultivate the talents and increase the opportxinlties for Hi^anlc students to enter 
baccalaureate-oriented programs of study and to obtain the scademic skills needed to 
complete a four-year program of study at a senior institution. If this goal Is achieved, 
community ccUeges will have played a vital role at ensuring that Hispanics become 
productive citizens who will integrate with the Southwest mainstream culture and who will 
participate fully in a political, civic and consumer force that wflGL have a formidable impact 
on the habits, customs, language and values of the region. 

FactcHS jSelated to Low Retentioo, AcUevemetit and Traoafer for Hfapanlc Stud^its 

Achievement, retention and transfer are interrelated. Simple logic would indicate 
that academically under-prepared students wHl become frustrated and withdraw from 
college; and obviously, students who withdraw wfll probably not transfer. Thus, any logical, 
attempt to address the transfer problem would have to be far-reaching and comprehend.ve, 
examining multiple factors which affect retention, achievement and transfer. These include 
factors related to: 1) community college policies ai:i practices; 2) community ccUege 
faculty and counselors; 3) student background factors and student interactions with the 
college environment; 4) state imposed regulations and policies and 5) senior institution 
policies and practices. The foUowing is a brief description of the factors above and the role 
they play impacting transfer opportunities for Hispanic students. 

Conmimity CcHege Pc^Udes and IftracticeB. Paradoxically, the very factors that have 
given Hi^anic and disadvantaged students the oppcrtunil to participate in higher education 
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■ may have cootxibuted to attrlticMi and low transfer rates. Right to fcdl policies reCected in 

■ easy access and exit poOHcles, the encouragement of partr-tlme attendance, and dack 
attendance policies have he&x shown to be detrimental to student retention (Cohen & 

I Brawer, 1982; Tinto, 1975; Terenrfni & PascareiUa, 1978). Further, most community cdOeges 
coaiBct very UtOe Information about their students. For example, the ccQJeges have not 

■ devek^jed effective student tracking gystem^ they don^t know what happens to students who 
a leave coiUege, and consequently lack information about students who transfer or obtain 
" employment. Also, the expanded mission of the colleges (firom institutions providing a 

' ■ traditional college preparation to flexible people's colleges which prepare students io find a 
job and adapt to life) has resulted In a declined piiprlty given to transfer education. Many 
I community colleger emphasize their career preparation programs to the detriment of their 
^ transfer programs (Richardson, 1984). Consequently, services for transfer students (e.g. 

■ orientation, counseling, financial aid and hou^g) have deteriorated (Klnzer & Waltenbarger, 

■ 1985). Student support services at both sending and receiving institutions are severely 
lacking (Richardson, 1984). 

I Research also provides disturbing, although limited, evidence that literacy demands on 

com munlty college students usually do not go beyond as^nlng and Involving students in low- 

■ level cognitive ta^ such as copying bits of information from blackboards and texts, writing 
am brief, disjointed responses to narrow questions, reading to pass quiok-ecore exams and 

writing a few pages (if any) In most courses (Richardson, 1983; Rouecbe and Comstock, 
I 1981; Cohen, 1984). This decline comes at a time when community colleges are absorbing 
larger numbers of non-traditional and ethnic minority students whose high school records 
and ccaiege placement tests demonstrate severe bade skills deficiencies. Unfortunately, in 
many community coUeges, it is posdble that these students can complete their courses with 
minJ.mal oc no involvement In high-level cognitive skill activities which require students to 
process, ^ntheslze, analyze and apply information. According to studies conducted by the 
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Center for the Study of Coranunity Colleges, "students were required to write 
. papers in ooe in four huraanities classes, one in ten science classes; and under 
half the instructors in all ox the liberal arts areas gave essay examinations" 
(Cohen and Biawer, 1982; p. 156). 

OcmmMiitf Collcte Riculty and Oouiselors. Cciminity college faculty and 
counselors play a vital role enhancing student achievement, retention and 
transfer. For exaztple, student formal and informal interactions with faculty 
have been shown to be strongly related to student retention (Cbhen, 1984; Rendon 
1982; Tinto, 1975) • Flirther, Hispanic advocates view faculty and counselors as 
role models vfbo give students support and encouragement to achieve their 
educational goals. However, Hispanic faculty conprise less than two percent of 
the entire faculty in higher education (EBOC, 1979). The importance of faculty 
contact with students in and outside the classroom cannot be overstated. 
Retention literature substantiates that student informal contact with faculty is 
particularly critical to student persistence and is related to high grades, 
perceived intellectual growth and interpersonal self esteem (Rendon, 1982; Nora, 
1985; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1979; Seal, 1979). Although counselors can and 
should play a significant role in student advisement, orientation and 
counseling, it is the degree of faculty contacf with students that ultimately 
appears to make the difference between student persistence or attrition. 

Faculty are also responsible for ensuring that students achieve the 
proficiencies necessary to function in college-level work. Unfortunately, in 
many conmunity college"? 5 reading and writing requirements have been reduced so 
that students rea?^ :^tly to pass quicir-score exams, write a few pages (if any) in 
most of theii < (RicJiatdson, 19Ui; Roueche & Comstock, 1981 j Cohen, 1984).. 

Some educators, c students cxperien:ie a "transfer shock" in four-j-^ar 
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colleges (marked by a decrease in GPA and feeling of alienation) because' 
coninunity college transfer students are provided with inadequate counseling and 
a substandard academic preparation (MALDEF, 1983; Kissler, 1980) . CJonmunity 
colleges are beginning to recognize that faculty and counselors can and must 
work together to improve the prospects of successful transfer. Faculty input on 
articulation committees and on college parallel curriculum committees increase 
their ownership in the program and commitment to the transfer function (Smith, 
1982). For exanple, faculty and counselors can become involved in counseling 
outreach services, staff development, student orientation, articulation meetings 
with state coordinating boards, universities and feeder high schools to 
establish clearly defined and better supported paths to the baccalaureate degree 
(Richardson, 1984? Etoberts & Warren, 1985; Sotiniou & Ireland, 1985). 

Student Background Factors and Interactions ffitii the College Envinnoent . 
In general, Hispanic students come from low socio-economic status families and 
lack the financial reources which would allow them- to enjoy the luxury of 
attending college on a full-time basis. Ihey share many of the characteristics 
of the "new students" described Cross (1981). Consequently, these students 
are forced to obtain part-time or full-time jobs that provide a secondary income 
to their household. With this type of work-study schedule, study habits become 
poorly developed, commitments to college-level studies are postponed ^nd time 
management is inpeded. Further, students with external preoccupations' do not 
develop a sense of institutional affiliation critical to retention.^ Many 
Hispanics also have poor high school achievement records and need remediation in 
reading, writing mathematics, problem-solving skills and critical thinking. 
Moreover, Hispanics are mainly first generation college students. Although 
Hispanic parents do provide encouragement for their children to go to college. 
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paraits lack critical informtion about college admission, financial aid and 
education programs. Consequently, Hispanic parents are limited in the amount 
of assistance they can provide to their children about attending college 
(Nieves, 1977; de los Santos, 1980; Cohen & Brawer, 1982; Rendon, 1983). 

During conmunity college enrollment, a number of factors associated with 
Hispanic students' interactions with the institutional environment have been 
identified as inportant to student academic success. For example, Hispanic 
students who receive high degrees of encouragement from faculty, counselors and 
administrators tend to earn more college credit hours. Further, Hispanic 
students who come to the college with well defined goals and strong conmitments 
to studies appear to the be most academically successful (Rendon, 1982). Some 
of the most serious problems reported by Hispanic community college students 
are: 1) basic skills problems (i.e., a problem with rsading, writing and math); 
2) difficulty developing proper study habits and managing time effectively; 3) 
uncertainty about a career objective; and 4) doubts about the value of obtaining 
a college degree (Rendon, 1982). In combination, student background factors and 
variables associated with student interactions with the college environment 
often determine the academic success or failure of Hispanic students in 
community colleges. Consequently, it is important that the colleges understand 
both student background characteristics and the role of the institutions at 
promoting effective educational practices that increase the potential of 
students to achieve academic success. 

State Regulations and Iblicies. State regulations and policies are 
important in the sense that they help support, shape and guide the goals of the 
transfer program in community colleges. For example, several states have taken a 
proactive role improving transfer opportunities for minority students. Most 
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states have adopted poli'ilas designed to remove barriers to traasfer between 
two- and four-year institutions, such as developing student tracking systems? 
providing workshops to re-train faculty and counselors; establishing 
articulation policies; developing course equivalency policies; sponsoring 
articulation workshops involving two- and four-year college staff; and 
conducting statewide studies on transfer students, among others (Kintzer & 
Wattenbarger, 1985; Richardson & Bender, 1986). 

California awarded a nuntoer of grants for coinraunity colleges to develop 
Transfer Center models. California also revised the Staters Master Plan. 
Focusing on developing a quality education, the coraamity collegers transfer 
function was a priority issue (Coninission Report — Reaffirming California's 
Coranitment to Transfer, 1985). In Texas, the legislature appointed a Higher 
Education Coranittee to examine a variety of educational models vAich inprove 
postsecondary teaching and learning and to recoran^nd changes needed to ensure 
that students learn acadanic skills. Arizona established a Joint Conference 
Cormiittee coigxDsed of members from the State Board of Regents and State Board of 
Directors for Conimmity Colleges to address articulation and transfer issues 
(Arizona Board of Regents Annual Report, 1986). 

Senior InstitutioQ Policies and Practices. The role of senior institutions 
improving transfer opportunities for minority students is critical. Ihe 
community college transfer problem cannot be solved by any one sector acting 
alone. Through their transfer admissions policies and basic skill proficiency 
requirements, senior institutions exert pressure m conmunity colleges to ensure 
that transfer students possess content knowledge and basic skill ccnpetencies 
(Rendon, 1984). Yet,- much more nanains to be done to break down the 
communication barriers that exist between two- and four-year college staff c For 
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example, senior institutions often do not help to provide coranunity colleges 
with information about the academic success of transfer students. The lack of 
dialog between sectors regarding the performance of transfer students in?)edes 
the ability of cocrraunity colleges to evaluate their curriculun and instruction 
to better prepare their students for transfer (Koltai, 1982). 

Two- and four-year college faculty often do not compare course content and 
requirements or participate in articulation agreements vrtiich ensure that 
specific courses tak^ at the community college' receive transfer credit at the 
senior institution. When this has not occurred, thousands of transfer students 
end up experiencing trauma and waste of time and mcxiey (Bernstein, 1986). For 
instance, many transfer students experience a "transfer shock" when they 
initially enroll at a senior institution. Transfer shock is marked by a GPA 
decrease and a feeling of alienation experienced during the first term of upper 
division enrollment. Several factors may be attributed to transfer shock, 
including difficulties students experience readjusting to:. 1) a larger, more 
inpersonal environment than that found in most coramunity colleges; 2) rigorous 
grading systems; 3) courses which cover content not taught before; 4) increased 
demands placed on study time; 5) lack of faculty /student interaction; and 6) 
different procedures and policies related to calendar systems, enrollment 
policies and grading practices, among others (Richardson & Bender, 1986 j Cohen, 
1983; Rendon, 1984).- Most experts in the field agree that negotiating 
educational agreements are essential to the transfer process (Kintzer & 
Richardson, 1986). Until two- and four-year colleges develp effective working 
partnerships to improve transfer education for Hispanics, minorities and 
disadvantaged students, the perilous barriers to achievement, retention, and 

16 
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transfer will continue to take their toll. In turn, the nation's neediest 
students will receive not a quality, but an inferior education. 

In suninary, the problems related to transfer education need to be addressed 
by a comprehensive strategy which takes into account the interplay among 1) 
cooinunity college policies and practices; 2) coainunity college faculty and 
counselors; 3) student background characteristics and interaction with the 
college environment; 4) state regulations and policies; and 5) senior 
institutions' policies and practices. It is in this conplex, nwltidiraensional 
ccmtext that transfer educational issues raus^ be explored. It is the key 
players in two- and four-year colleges and state agencies who require a rich 
base of integrated data to assist them to make viable inprovements in transfer- 
related practice and policy. 
RurpoGe of Study 

The Ford Foundation Southwest Transfer Education Research Project was 
designed to examine both the barriers and the effective practices that influence 
coranunity college student retention and transfer to senior institutions. The 
purpose of this study was to develop a research base of multiple student- and 
institution-centered factors that impede or ^ihance student achievement and 
transfer and to enploy tl^ data base as a basis to plan and develc^ action 
strategies to address problems related to poor conomunity college student 
retention and transfer rates. 
Tbe Colleges 

With a special focus on the U.S. southwest, a traditional center of 
Hispanic population, and a volatile region marked by demc^raphic, political and 
socio-economic shifts, the study involved six conomunity colleges located along 
the O.S.-Mexico border in Texas, Arizcma and California which had formed an 



m alliance called the Border College Consortium (Figure 1). The selection of* 

■ these colleges was based on their 1) close proximity to the Mexican border which 
made them likely points of entry for increasing nunbers of imaiigrants from Latin 

m American countries; 2) historical role, mission and comQd.tment to serving 
disproportionate nuiibers of Hispanic students; and 3) willingne.ss be examined 

■ and share datai information and resources with the research team. Thus, while 
^ the colleges were different in terms of organization, level of funding and 

■ practices and policies used, they shared similarities in terms of geographical 

■ position, types of students served and coranitraent to addressing the educational 
needs of Hispaqic students. 

H The inoportance of selecting these six colleges for study goes beyond the 

^ criteria cited above. These colleges are situated in three of five southwestern 

■ - states where a major restructuring of the population is taking place. The 

■ Spanish origin population is the largest minority group in each of the cities, 
- and in four of the six cities,- this cohort represents over 50 percent of the 

I population (Tkble 1.1). As a microcosm of the United States, what is happening 
in the southwest has inportant educational policy ramifications in some eastern, 
I raidwestem and' southeastern U.S. regions, where similar population shifts are 
a| occurring. In' the southwest, the Hispanic population is expected to double or 
" triple within the next two decades. The growth of this cohort is being fueled 
I by high fertility rates due in large part to J the relative youthfulness of 
Hispanics and , legal and illegal inmigration of. Hispanics who flee political 

■ unrest in Central America and other Latin American countries. Many seek relief 
from an inflation-ridden Mexican economy. 

■ What is happening in Latin America has had troubling consequences for the 

■ econoDy of cities situated along the U.S. -Mexico border. For example, the 
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devaluation of the Mexican pes o forced many American businesses on the U.S. side 
to close and set off unettploymnent rates upwards of 20 percent in Laredo and 
Brownsville, Texas as well as El Centro, California* In Douglas, Arizona the 
effects of loss of trade with Jfexico were exacerbr^ted by the closing of a copper 
mine and subsequent elimination of railroad services. So devastating has the 
impact of immigration of inpjverished peoples and loss of business revenues 
been, that the area surrounding Brownsville, Texas, known as the Rio Grande 
Valley, is now recognized as the poorest region of the nation. In all of the 
six coiiinunities, nearly one-third or more of the population has not completed a 
high school education, and in Laredo and Brownsville, Texas as well as Douglas, 
Arizona, non-high school completion rates range upwards of 50 percent (Table 
1.1). This volatile socio-economic and political environment provides a context 
in which the six colleges function. Most, though not all, coranunities are 
isolated from major population centers, and the community colleges operate as 
intellectual oases —institutions which represent the h<^s and dreams of 
countless people who have not fully yielded to despair. 

Qrganizatidi of Study 

The study was initiated October 1, 1986. The presidents of the six Border 
College Consortium institutions and and of two upper-level institutions in Texas 
which coexist with a participating consortium college (Laredo State University 
and Pan American University in Brownsville) were briefed about the study. 
Further, each president was requested to appoint an institutional contact perscxi 
to serve as the liason betweei the research project staff and the participating 
college. The following individuals were appointed to assist with the study: 
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Arizona Western College 
Cochise College 
Imperial Valley College 
Southwestern College 

Laredo Junior College 
Texas Southmost College 

Laredo State University 



itoerican 
Universi ty-Brownsville 



Moses Camerena, Counselor 

Robert Mena^ Counselor 

Sid Salasar, Transfer Center Director 

Cristina Chiriboga, Assistant Dean for 
English and Special Projects 

Art Innis, Dean of Educational Services 

Dr, Ifaxco Portales, Dean of Arts and 
Sciences 

Dr. Leo Sayavedra. Vice President, 
Academic Affairs 

Dr. Peter Gawenda, Assistant to the 
President 

for Planning and Research 



Infornaixt Grou^ The project represents a case study that reflects six 
community coiUeges. The Study employed both QMalitative and quantttatiLve research 
methods. Data and informatiLcMi were collected from the following key informant groups. 



Data Category 

1. Listitutional baseline data 

i.e., enrollment, associate degrees 
awarded, number of transfers, etc. 

2. Institutional Environment 



3. Student Survey 

4. Faculty Survey 

5« Co m missions of Higher Education 



Informant Groups 

o College registrar, institutional research 
s^af f , counselors 



Visits involved interviews with BCC 
institutions and upper-level ccJl^^ 
president, chief academic officer, director 
of institutional research, director of 
ad missions, director of financial aid, 
g>3cial support staff, services staff, 
feiculty, counselors. 

Random sample of students in BCC 
institutions 

Random sample of faculty in BCC 
institutions 

Site visit to Texas Coordinating Board. 
Interviews with academic officer, student 
retention office, administrator for 
com munity coSleges, 
State documents received from Arizona, 
Texas and California 
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Reseaitdl Staff. The research staff incOuded two principal investigators, Dr. Manuel J. 
Justlz (University of South Caroilina), and Dr. Paul Resta (University of New Mexico), and a * 
prpject director, Dr. Laura L Rendon (University of South Carolina). Facilitating the 
impJementation of the study was the close woildng relationship that existed between the 
researchers and the participating institutions. AH three researchers had served as executive 
directors of the Border CdUege Consortium and had wojriced with the colleges oa other 
extemaUy funded projects such as a Title III program, a Biaxtlonal Resource Exchange 
Pro^t, a Math Intervention Project and a Health Intervention Project. The cdUegiaL 
relationship that existed between the researchers and the colleges was instrumental not only 
in the ccJleges having the confidence to willingly participate in this study, but in facilitating 
the actual implementation and completira of the projept. For Instance, when the project 
director conducted site vi^ts at the colleges, she was warmly received, and the &ct that 
she personally knew many of the people she Interviewed no doubt yielded very candid 
answers. Thus, the close working relationship that had previously beai established added a 
dimension of receptivity and caiflLdence which facilitated the successful completion of the 
prpject. 

CoDceptual Framewait 

The conceptualization of this case study involved the identification of key vaiiahLes 
which, according to relevant research literatxire, had been found to have varying degrees of 
influence on community coUege student retention, .achievement and transfer to senior 
instttutic»s. Figure 2 reflects the overall conceptual! framework for this study. The 
independent variabLes which were hypothesized to influence the dependent variables fetudent 
retention, achievement and transfer) included the fdllowing: 

A. Attitudes and behavior of key community college administrators, faculty and 
cou\nselors (Nora, 1985; Rendon, 1982; Cohen, 1984; Richardson & Bender, 1987). 

B. Internal and external college organizational barriers (Richardson & Bender, 1986; 
Cohen, 1984; Tinto, 1987). 

C. Community college policies and practice^CRendon, 1982; Nora, 1985; Richardson 
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& Bendet*, 1987). 

D. Researcli and raordtoring of -student persistence and flow (Nora? 1985j Nora & 
Rendon, 1987; Cohen, 1984). 

E. Student characteristics, l)ehaviors, and attitudes (Tinto, 1987j Nora, 1985; 
Benslraon & Riley, 1984). 

F. Senior Instltuticaas poilicies and practices (Richardson & Bender, 1987; Rendon & 
Nora, 1987; Cohen, 1984). . 

G. State agency poJlcies and practices (Kintzer & Wattenbarger, 1985; Cohen, 1984; 
Richardson & Bender. 1986). 

Research Questicms 

Adherins to this overall conceptual framework, the following research questions were 
posed for this study. 

RQl. What is the philosophical mindset of key administrators and faciaty and coun- 
selors witli regard to minority srudent achievement and transfer to senior 
institutions? 

— priority given to minority student achievement 

— priority giv«i to the transfer function 

~ attitudes about access, assessm ent, entrance/exit require ments 

RQ2. What are internal and external organizational barriers to minority student 
achievement and transfer to senior institutions? 

— state agency policies and practices 
~ high school policies and practices 

~ . senior institution policies and practices 

— college faculty attitudes and practices 

— college counselor attitudes and practices 

— student characteristics and behavior 
~ college policies and practices 

— com munity attitudes 

— college organizational structure 

RQ3. What community college poUcles, practices or services have been effective in 
contributing to minority student achisveroent, graduation and traiasfer? 

— teaching practices 

— fecial programs (developmental, ESL, transfer centers, TRIO programs, 
faculty advisement, etc.) 

— asseesm ent practices 
entry/exit criteria 

— ad missions policies 
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— grading standards 

— financial aid policies 

— pnxress for setting and articulating standards 

— curriculum development 
articulation with high schools 

~ artlculatiOT with senior institutions 

— orientation 

— expectations of transfer students 

RQ4. How does the instiLtuticxi monitor student persistence and flow to senior insti- 
tutic^ 

— student retentiai data 

— student transfer data 
~ student enrollment data 

~ - exchange of information with senior institutions 

RQ5. What background cbaracteristicsi behaviors and attitudes exhibited during 
com munity coOlege enrxillment influence sti'dent predisposition to transfer? 

~ pre-coOege factors 

~ social integratijon factoa:s 

— academic integration factors 

— student predi^XKltion to transfer factors 

RQ6. What senior instltutioa pcilicies and practices influence student transfer and 
completion of the baccalaureate? 

— articulation with com munity colleges 

— orientation for transfer students 
ad missions policies 

— exchange of information with com munity colleges 

~ policies for acceptibog/rejecting transfer courses and grades 

— priority given to transfer students 
_ grading standards 

— teaching practices 

~ expectations of transfer students 

— barriers to successful student transfer (internal/external) 

RQ7. What state agency policies and practices influence minority student achievement 
and transfer to senior institutions^? 

— ^ state structured for providing and financing higher education 

state involvement in minority achievement and transfer education 
~ legislative interventions 

— future plans (financial assistance interventdons, studies, pdlidLes) 

— perceptions of .effective institutional practices 

— perceptions of remaining barriers to minority student achievement and suc- 
cessful transfer 

— achievem ent and successful transfer 

— studies conducted on student achievement and transfer (by ethnicity) 

— effects of state quality/excellence refocus on distribution of minority 
students 

— state's effectiveness in achieving objectives 
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— special initiatives for promoting minority student articiilation, achieve- 
ment and transfei* 

— perceptixMS of why colleges are succ^sfuL or ineffective in graduating 
minority students 

— transportability of effective programs to other i^ystera units 

To address these research questions, the study included five subnstudies which 
eraplpyed different methoddogles. Chapters H m, IV, V and VI outline the major findings 
from Information collected from 1) institutional baseline data; 2) dte vidts to community 
cdlleges; 3) student surveys; 4) faculty surveys and 5) analysis of site visits and documents 
regarding state Com missions of Higher Education. 
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Figure 1 The Border College Consortium Institutions 
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Data Sources 



Interviews with culitpe president, chief academic officer, admissions director, fuulty; purvey erf faculty; 
college catalog. " " 

Interviews with coHcge president, chief academic officer, admissions director, financial atd director, 
faculty; survey of f^iculty. 

Colleije catalogs; coplifs of descriptions of special i»rograms; copies of policy documents; Interviews with 
college pr^ildent* chief academic of fleer, admissions director, special support services staff, faculty — 
counselors; faculty survey.. 

Copies of reseiirch studies; Institutional research d.ita; plans t^o conduct research; Interviews with col 
president, chief academic officer, director of Institutional research, admissions director, and -faculty. 

Student survey; faculty survey. 

Senior Institution catalogs; copies of descriirtlons of special programs; copies of policy documents; 
Interviews with college prasldent, chief academic officer, director of Instltut5unal research, director 
admissions, director of^ financial aid. special support services staff, and faculty. 

State agency documents: research data compiled by state ajency; Interviews with chief executive officer 
deputy cuMlssluner/chlef academic oHker, officer responsible for analytical studies/retention, chief 
financial aid administrator, executive staff governing board for universities and coii»minlty collegei. • 
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Table 1-1 
Profile of caniunities 
wlier e 

Border Col 1 ege Consort iun Institutions are Located 

1979 Years of Schooling for Persons 

Median 2g Years and Older by Percent 

% % % l-tousehold Less 12 1-3 Yrs* ^ Yrs. or 

Hispanic VWii te Other Income Tlian 12 Yrs> College rrore College 

Laredo, TX 

Laredo 3r. College 93 7 .1 ^$10,603 61 19 12 9 

Brownsville, TX . 

Texas Squthnrwst College 8* 15 .5 11,697 57 18 1* 11 

Chula Vista, G\ 

Southwestern College 32 59 18 17,997 26 3* 2* 16 

El Centro, CA • ■• • ■ 

Irnperial Val I ey Col 1 e^e 50 20 30 16,35S 38 27 22 12 

YuTia, AZ 

Arizona Western College 27 55 18 15,770 29 37 20 lit 

Douglas, AZ 75 13 12 12,302 5^ 21 15 ' 10 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 1980 Suumry Tape Files (STFs) 1 and 3. Qata fran SVF are subject 

to sampl ing^ var iabi 1 i ty . 
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(XAPtEBL II 
INSrmn'IONAL BASOilNE Em 

Purpose 

The first set of informtion collected from the BOC institutions was 
institutional baseline data. The purpose of collecting this information was to 
ascertain the extent to ^ich the colleges collected data to determine the kind's 
of students they served, the nunober of students enrolling in and completing 
associate degree programs, the nunber of students who transferred to senior 
c institutions, and the extent to which colleges provided students with transfer 
information through the college catalogs, 
lietbod 

In the fall of 1986, each institutional contact person was sent three forms 
to complete in order to generate information on the following categories of 
data: 

1) College catalogs 

2) Student enrollment for academic years 1983, 1984 and 1985 

3) Nuntoer of associate degree recipients (1983-84, 1984-^, 1985-86) 

4) Nuirtjer of transfers to senior institutions 

5) Type of information sent to and received from senior institutions 
. 6) Faculty and counselor compositions 

' Appendix A includes copies of the forms the institutions were asked to 
complete. The following is an analysis of the most salient information 
received from each institution. 
Student Enrollment v by Ethnicity and Gender 

T^ble 2.1 portrays the 1985 enrollment of each 300 institution, stratified 
by ethnicity. In each college, the Hispanic origin population is the largest 
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■ minority group, and the largest concentration of Hispanics is found at Laredo* 

■ Junior College (88%), Texas Southmost College (81%) and Imperial Valley College 
(58%). Collectively, the BCC enrolls 48 percent Hispanic students. When 

■ cooapared to the Hispanic minority student population, all other minorities 
constitute a uach smaller proportion of student enrollment. Table 2.2 depicts 
1985 BCC enrollment by gender. In each college, women now conprise more than 50 
percent of the student population. 

Student fiuTQUinent Status and Mean Age 
I Student enrollment status and mean age for each college in 1985 is 

portrayed in Table 2.3. In each college, more than 50 percent of the population . 
g was enrolled on a part-time basis. While the student mean age was not available 
^ for three colleges, the mean age at AWC was 27.6; at CC it was 31.6; and at LJC 

■ it was 23.9. 

■ Faculty/Gounselor CGDcnsition 

In all but one of the colleges (LJC), the faculty coiposition is 
I predominately white (Table 2.4). While Hispanic counselors appear to be better 

represented than Hispanic faculty, the base nuriber is quite small. Nonetheless, 
B 10 out of 15 counselors (67%) at IVC are Hispanic and 4 out of 5 counselors 
m (80%) at LJC are Hispanic (Table 2.5). 

Information Sent to and Received from S^or Institutions 
I Most colleges reported coratnon lypes of information exchanges with senior 

institutions. Conmon types of information sent to senior colleges included 

■ student transcripts and college catalogs. Cochise College reported sending 
_ senior institutions copies of financial aid transcripts and test scores of 

■ students Tiio met certain requirements for scholarship assistance* Inperial 

■ Valley also sent general evaluations for California State University and 
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I couplied with articulation requests. 

■ Information received from senior institutions varied by state and college. 
Iii Arizcm, both AWC and (X! i-eceived computer printouts from the University of 

I Arizona and Arizona State University. These reports included the transfer 

student^s name, sex, major, enrollment status, and degree earned. Inperial 
I Valley College reported receiving articulation agreements by course and by 

^ major, transcripts, brochures r^arding programs, canpus, scholarship 

■ information, and progress reports of students wtio transferred. In Texas, LJC and 

■ TSC reported that a systea was recently inplemented liiich delineated how many 
students transferred from Texas two-year colleges to senior institutions and 

I their GPA. Each community college was to receive a computerized report about 

transfer students \)rtiich was to be generated l?y senior institutions. 
I Student T^ransfers to Senior Institutions 

■ The colleges were asked to provide the nunber of students ^o transferred 
to senior institutions and to stratify the data by ethnicity, gender, age and 

■ enrollment status, and name of institution to which students transferred • 
However, the colleges didT-not-have-coaplete data on the nuntoer of students who 

I transferred. Consequently, it was impossible to correctly ascertain the 

^ coir?)lete picture on the exact nuntoer of students who transferred from the BOC 

■ institutioas to selective senior colleges. However, it was determined from 

■ California Postsecondary Education Coramissicxi data, that 146 students from IVC 
transferred to the University of California and the California State University 

I System in 1985-1986. Similiarly, 265 students transferred from SWC to UC and 
CSU. Further, LJC reported 187 students who transferred in 1985-1986. The rest 

■ of the colleges could not determine how many students transferred. Even the 

■ figures available should be interpreted with caution, for they reflect only 
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those students transferred to some, not all, senior colleges. Those ' 

students who tranferred to out-of-state universities or to universities which 
did not report student transfers were excluded from the available figures. 
Associate Degrees Awarded 

Table 2.6 depicts the BOC 1985 enrollment and associate degrees awarded. 
Complete data were unavailable for all of the colleges. However, a cursory 
review of the data spears to indicate that wfa^ compared to overall student 
enrollment, only a minute number of associate degrees is awarded. For instance, 
at AWC the prc^rtion of degrees awarded was 5.6 percent. Comparable figures for 
the rest of the colleges are OC (6.7%); LJC (2.5%); SWC (7.9%); JVC (7.2%). 
Catalog Analysis 

Zwerling (1980) asserts that if coranunity colleges do not want to become 
merely subcollegiate technical institutes or centers for continuing education, 
then the transfer function should remain an important component of the cc>mmity 
college mission. He adds that the commitment tx> the transfer function should be 
clearly communicated to students. One way this commitment can be corminicated 
to students is through the college catalog. As the catalog is often "the first 
impression of an institution that a student may have prior to deciding to apply 
for admission, it can have a crucial impact on the student *s decision. It has 
the potaitial of influencing a student ^s decision to reject one institution in 
favor of another. 

.Each BBC instituticaa^s catalog was exainined to determine the priority given 
to the transfer function, inclusion of transfer-specific information, 
description of transfer programs of study, and description of services available 
to transfer students. 

Nixriber of ftges Devoted to Transfer. Three of the six catalogs devote 5 pages 
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or less to specific information about transfer; two of the six devote 6-8 pages; * 
only one catalog devotes more than 10 pages to transfer information. This 
particular catalog includes transfer information on parts of 16 pages. However, 
the information is scattered throughout the catalc^, making it difficult to 
find on the first reading of the catalog. 

PriOTily Givea to Transfer ftmctioQ. None of the catalogs give much priority to 
the transfer functicxi based on their minimal devotic«i of pages and sketchy 
information, even though four of the six menticii the college-parallel transfer 
programs in their mission statements. Three list the transfer section in the 
table of contents making the sections easier to. find. One catalog includes the 
transfer section in the index. Five of the six catalogs highlight the transfer 
information in a special secticm, identifiable by bold type and transfer 
headings. However, informaticxi provided in these sections is not substantial or 
detailed enough to answer specific questions a student might have about the 
traasfer option. 

Infomatioa about T^ransfer Counseling Services. Only two catalogs make 
reference to a Transfer Counselor on canpis. One catalog suggests students can 
get information in the Transfer Center but no instructions were provided as to 
where this Center could be located m campus. - All six catalogs suggest that 
students see a counselor if they have questions about the transfer function. 
InformatioQ about Transfer - Credit Programs. :A11 six catalogs provide some 
informaticm about transfer- and graduation requirements. Five of the six 
idCTtify transferable courses for specific baccalaureate degrees. One 
identifies specific transferable electives by degree program. Two catalogs 
refer students to some type of curriculum or course equivalency guide as a way 
for students to. identify which courses would be transferable to four-year 
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institutions. Two of the six catalogs provide information about specific 
curricular programs offered at neaii)y senior institutions and the course 
requirements needed to transfer into these selected degree programs. Only one 
catalog mentions that a nianber of occupational programs will transfer. This 
catalc^ refers students to a counselor for specific information on these 
programs. Only one other catalog includes information as to where students can 
find four-year college catalogs and other information such as assistance with 
admission and financial aid forms. 
S umary 

Even though the transfer function is assumed to be an ijqportant corapcMient 
of the coainunity college mission, the analysis of ^he six BBC catalogs revealed 
that it is not awarded much priority by these institutions. These six catalogs 
were not found to be a corapr^nsive source of transfer-specific information for 
students. For the most part, the information that was included was sketchy and 
lacked detail. It was scattered throughout the catalogs rather than 
ccMisolidated in one special section. The catalogs provided very limited 
information about transfer counseling services and transfer credit policies. 
There was an obvious lack of transfer informaticMi directed towards students in 
vocational/technical degrse prc^rams. Students* concerns about upper-level 
institutions* baccalaureate programs, admission requirements, and financial aid 
resources were not addressed in the catalogs. 
Catalogs of Oommmi^ Collies axxl Dipper-Level Inatitutioos 

Tbe catalogs of two pairs of institutions , where a community college 
coexists with an upper-level institution providing baccalaureate and graduate 
work, were reviewed to determine to what extent these institutions work tc^ether 
to promote the transfer function between institutions. 
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There is evidence that one pair of institutions has cooperated to develp a 
curricula for conraunity college students who may be interested in transferring 
into selected baccalaureate degree programso Specific courses developed in 
conjunction with the upper-level institution are outlined in the cornraunity 
collie catalog. The catalog of the i?)per-level institution includes a more 
general course selection for freshmen and sophomores and makes reference to a 
concurrent enrollment policy for conraunity college students. 

The catalogs of the other pair of instituti<ms do not outline any specific 
courses developed by the coexisting institutions. The coomunity college catalog 
makes no specific reference to the upper-level institution. The catalog of the 
upper-level instituti<Mi does include information on the transfer of credit 
policy and concurrent enrollment policy for community college students. This 
catalog also menticMis that their neighbor comaiunity collegers programs prepare 
students for senior college and that the two institutions cooperate to assure 
students a smooth transfer. 
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Table 2.1 
1985 BOC Enrollment By Ethnicity 





AWC 


CC 


IVC 


LJC 


SWC 


TSC • 


TOTAL 


Hispanic 


1,032(26) 


815(21) 


1,887(58) 


3,541(88) 


3,112(31) 


3,873(81) 14,260(48) 


WMte 


2,328(60) 


2,344(60) 


902(28) 


270(7) 


4,341(43) 


725(15) 10,910(36) 


Black 


137(4) 


205(5) 


108(3) 


16(.39) 


564(6) 


8(.16) 


1,038(3) 


Asian 


18(.46) 


116(3) 


31(1) 


4(.01) 


1,612(16) 


17(.35) 


1,798(6) 


Nat. American 


100(3) 


42(1) 


29(1) 


1(.02) 


71(D 


7(.14) 


250(1) 


Other 


292(7) 


417(11) 


292(9) 


190(5) 


363(4) 


131(3) 


1,495(5) 


TOTALS 


3,911 


3,939 


3,268 


4,022 


10,072 


4,761 


29,972 








Table 2.2 












1985 BCC Enrdllment by Gender 








AWC 


CC 


IVC 


LJC 


SWC 


TSC 


TOTAL 


Male 


1,651(42) 


1,785(45) 


1,283(39) 


1,630(41) 


4,895(49) 


1984(42) 13,228(44) 



Female 2,260(58.) 2,154(55) 1,984(61) 5^177.(51) 2777(58) 16,7-44(56) 
TOTAta 3^11 3,939 3,268 4,022 10,072 4,761 29,972 



Note: 1 AWC = Arizona Western College 
CC « Cochise CdUege 
JVC « Imperial Valley College 
LJC « Laredo Junior CcaOege 
S W C :« Southwestern Collide 
TSC » Texas Southmcst Ccai^e 
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Table 2.3 

1985 BCC Student Enroaiment Status and Mean Age 



Ftill.tLme Part-time Mean Age 

AWC 1033(26 2878(74) 27.6 

CC 1140(29) ■ 2799(69) 31.6 

IV C 1616(49) 1651(50) N/A 

SWC 2988(30) 7084(70) N/A 

LJC 1871(47) - 2151(53) 23.9 

TSC 2253(47) 2508(53) 25 
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Table 2.4 

1985 BCC Factaty ComposltloDi by Schooa/Ethnicily 





AWC 


CC 


IVC 


LJC 


swc 


TSC 


TOTAL 


Hispanic 


2(3) 


3(3) 


8(10) 


91(65) 


25(16) 


76(37)" 


205(27) 


White 


72(96) 


89(97) 


68(85) 


48(34) 


130(81) 


116(57) 


523(69) 


Other 


1(1) 


0(0) 


4(5) 


3(2) 


6(3) 


11(5) 


27(4) 


TOTALS 


75 


92 


80 


141 


161 


203 


754 








Table 2.5 












1985 BCC 


CouiiseLor Composition by SchooJ/Ethnlcily 








AWC 


CC 


IVC 


LJC 


swc 


TSC 


TOTAL 


Hi^anic 


1(25) 


2(40) 


10((37) 


4(80) 


2(22) 


7(100) 


26(58) 


White 


3(75) 


3(60) 


5(33) 


1(20) 


7(78) 


0 


19(42) 


Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0 


0(0) 


TOTALS 


4 


5 


15 


5 


9 


7 


45 



Note: AWC = ArLzoaa Western CdUege 
CC « Cochise CoiDege 
IVC =« Imperial VallBy College 
LJC - Laredo Junior College 
SWC » Southwestern CoUege 
TSC « Texas Southmost College 
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Table 2.6 

1985 BCC Enroillinent and Associate Degrees Awarded 



Enroaira ent/Degn3es 


AWC 


CC 


LJC 


TSC 


IVC 


SWC 


Total Enrollment 


3911 


3939 


4022 


5013 


3268 


10,072 


AA- Male 


88(43)* 


112(42) 


27(26) 


156(35) 


52 


N/A 


AA - Female 










i.oD 


KT /A 


AA - White 


105(48) 


184(69) 


9(9) 


70(16) 


N/A 


N/A 


AA - Hispanic 


81(37) 


58(22) 


90(88) 


' 370(84) 


N/A 


N/A 


AA- Black 


5(2) 


15(6) 


1(1) 


0(0) 


N/A 


N/A 


AA - Asian 


3(1) 


3(1) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


N/A 


N/A 


A A -Mdian 


1(.45) 


3(1) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


N/A 


N/A 


AA - Other 


26(12) 


3(1) 


2(2) 


0(0) 


N/A 


N/A 


Total AA 


221 


266 


102 


440 


237 


795 



♦Numbers in parentheses are percentages 
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CBUSTER III 

iNsmiTriattL sns visit analysis 

Aupose 

Tbe purpose of the site visits was to generate qualitative data that could 
be enployed to assess: 1) attitudes of cornraunity college staff with regard tc 
student achievement and transfer; 2) internal and external barriers to minority 
student achievement and transfer; 3) effective comraunity college policies, 
practices and services; 4) institutional mcnitoring of student persistence and 
flow to senior instituticMis; and 5) senior institution policies and practices 
which influence student transfer and conpletion of the baccalaureate. 
Method 

Qualitative data were acquired from site visits conducted at six BOC 
institutions and two upper-level institutions which co-existed with a consortium 
college on the same campus (Laredo State University and Psm American University 
at Brownsville). In consultation with the principal investigators, the project 
director developed a protocol which was used in a one-hour focused interview 
with numerous individuals on canpus. The interview questions were borrowed from 
a model protocol developed by the National Center for Postsecoodary Governance 
and Finance (Research Center at Arizona State University). Protocol copies ure 
in Appendix B. 

At each BOG institution, the following people were interviewed: college 
president, chief academic officer, director of institutional research, director 
of admissions, director of financial aid, selected special support services 
staff, and selected faculty. 

At each upper level institution the following individuals were interviewed: 
chief exec;, ive officer, chief academic officer, director of institutional 
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research, dirxtor of aJraissioas, director of financial aid, selected special 
services facility. 

The institutional contact persons arranged the interviews and coordinated 
the site visits. The project director conducted all of the site visits in the 
Spring of 1987 according to the following schedule: 



Five of the research questlMs posed for this study served to guide the oiiganizatlon of 
findings: 

RQ1# What are the attitudes of key adminfatxaturs, faculty and counsdx^ra wttfa regard to 
com muntty college student feartlculariy Hfepanlc) achievement and transfer to senior 
instttutiooBg 

The interviews revealed that most of ihe ccQlege staff ttkought that transfer educatloa 
was given a high priority on campus. However, the primary re^nsihility for this function 
was most often assigned to coimsding and support staff. The prevailing attitude of many 
faculty members was that their priraary responsibility was to teaching, not to counseling and 
advisement. With regard to minority students, in most cases, there was sincere concern for 
addressing the needs of Hispanic students, but in some colleges, paiticiilany those wherr 
Hi^aMcs were less than 60 percent of the enrollment, the prevailing attitude was that all 
students were treated the same, and that nothing in particular was labeOed for minority 
students. In some instances, there was no official college poUcy on minority access and 
achievement. One faculty member said, 'Itts up to individual teachers. Some just don't pay 
attention to it" 



Fehruaiy 9 
February 10 
Fehruaiy il-12 



Ari2ona Western CdUege 
Imperial Valley CoiUege 
Southwestern CcUage 



March 6-10 
March9 
March 11 
March 12 
Maichl? 



Laredo Junior College 



Laredo State University 
Texas Southraoet CoKege 
Pan American Unl^eislty 
Cochise College 



EiiKlii«s 
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However, overall tbere was a feeling that the college was doing its best for minority 
and majorlly students, and that students had more opportunities than barrleis. 
Nevertheless, the cdUege staff appeared to be frustrated in its efforts to address the needs 
of undetprepared students. There was the frustration that the cdlege couLd not overcome in 
one or two semesters what students didn't learn in 12 years of pre-cdUege schooQlns, and 
that rainoilty students had slmpily not gottoi a good academic background in public schocils* 
One faculty member said, 'Students have the idea that if they play the rale of a good 
student, that if th^ are present and on time, they should pass. They are not used to the 
idea that iHs performance that counts." 

Another source of frustration was with developmental education. Most faculty were 
frustrated that they could not set high standards for fear that students wotfld not finish their 
couisework in two years. On the other hand, the average student needed at least one year 
of remedial courses, which meant that it would take three yeais or more to complete 
associate degree requirements. Further, while most of the colleges were heavily involved 
with 'assessment for placement purposes, there was concern in some of the cdleges that 
enforcement of assessment policies was weak and that students could circumvent the system 
by finding ways not to enroll in developmental courses. Ih one ccilege that appeared to have 
strong assessment policy enforcement, the faculty were concerned that the college was 
changing policies every year, making it impossible to assess whether or not the policies were 
effective. Further, in one college where students enrolled in math courses had to pass the 
same kind of ^dDs test at the end of every matti course taken, there was concern that 
students might not be mastering math skills, because a significant number of students who 
passed the test once, often failed it when they took it again at the end of their next math 
class. However, increased student assessment had not really affected enrollment. As one 
admissions of jQLcer put it, 'fetudents can't go anywhere, anyway." 

RQ2. What are the internal and ertenial barriera to mipotily student adiievemeat and 
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■ transfer to senior iflstttul^^ 

m A miiltLtude of variables emerged in re^nse to tbis question^ which we grouped under 

" student, institution, state, and co in munity-centered categories. 

■ Student Centered 

The profile of potential transfer students that eraeiiged from conversations with 
M administratois, faculty and support staff was far worse than what one would expect £roin a 
non-traditional cdUege student who with some support and encouragement cotfld be expected 

■ to join the mainstream of a cciUege-leveL learning community. Instead, college staff 

■ members described students as unmotivated, academically unprepared, indecisive, confused, 
im mature, unfamiliar with what it took to be a successful ccilege student, unwilling to leave 

m their com munitles, even at the risk of unemployment or securing employment in low-level 
jobs, and having provincial attitudes about tJie world beyond their isolated com munitles 

I which they feared to leave. This is hardly the profile of a serious college transfer student 

M who plans to leave bis/her hometown com m' jaity to attend a university. 

Whatfs more, Hi^anic students appeared to be. experiencing some unique cultural . 

I barriers. The cdUeges' staff told of Hispanic parents who were flliterate about college and 
university lifestyles and the oenef its that a college education coiiLd have for their children. 

I Describing ccSleges as a ^'jealous mistress,'^ a faculty member said, *lt is easier for Hispanics 
to go to their local com munity ccBleges than to an outrof-town college. ChiMren are kept 

■ under the reins of the family that protects them from a bar* world." Further, Hispanic 

■ students and their parents were said to experience difficulties meeting time lines, so that 
applications for fin^nHai aid, admissions and housing were often late. Since Hispanic 

■ famflies were living in com munitles that did not require a fouivyear degree, students iiad no 
great concern for initiating work toward the baccalaureate, and these same students became 

I the iiriraary targets for recruitment from proprietary schods which offered quick job 
mt training aud pro mises of job placem ent. 

ERIC 42 
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Even those Hl^anics who a;5)ired a baccalaureate were frequently torn between the 
pressures of family flnpnolal survival and making education a priority. In low SES families, 
Hii^anic students were expected to work at least part-time to help the family survive. 
According to one admissions officer, "Hispanic students don't transfer because they don't 
know how much money they can get, whether the money will cover aU ccQlege costs, and 
many dont have the resources to wait and see if they will get financial aid." Also, some 
students airdUed in college full-time, not so much for their studies, but to heOip the famfly 
survive. These family pressures, combined with the burden of continued and increased ccsts 
of moving, transportalion, tutoring, etc., tended to delay degree attainment. 

Further, the colleges' staff was ccmcemed that because many Hispanics came fbom 
fixst generation families where transfer was not a goal, students did not see themselves as 
being able to complete a d^ree. For exampte, many Hispanic students had vague notions 
about the meaning of coUege majors. They did not seek academic and student support 
services for themselves, had unrealistic levels of expectations and often started with small, 
seemingly attainable goals. One college president said, "a lot of very capable students don't 
belie-^e they have th'^ intellectual power to get a bachelor^s degree. Once they go through a 
vocational-technical program and realize they can do baccalaureate work, they find much of 
the couisework they took is not applicable and need to take additional work to get a B A." 

Another barrier was what one faculty member dtea as 'feecond language interference." 
Said this faculty member: "Hispanics are pseudo-hHingual --functi<xial in both la n g u ages ~ 
but not necessarily correct in either." Another faculty member 6bser;ed: 'Ws hard to take 
students where they're at and get them where they should be." 

For Hispanic women, leaving the family was often described as a traumatic 
experience. Hispanic families tended to view women as nurturers, and leaving the family 
was conidered to be an act of ingratitude and disregard for the famfly well-being. 
According to one faculty member, "Hiqpanic families want daughters to get married or get a 
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Job. They tell them to be a receptLonist ot to get a husband. Success means baing 
successful in raising a family and then everything else." Conveiselyj. one counselor said, *lf 
an Hispanic male is tiie oldest schi and the family is poor — they feel itfs that son^s 
responsibility to get a job to help the family. Then maybe the next three to four children 
can get an education." Further, Hispanic women appeared to lack sdf esteem. One staff 
member said, "they are told what to do. They are overly protected...they are told they have 
to wait on men and take a back seat to men«" Another college staff member deserved that 
Hiq)anic women tended to go into secretarial jobs because they were not aware of other 
possibililies. Conversely, Hi^anic men tended to go into electronices or criminal justice to 
become policemen, bodyguards or highway patrolmen, because they liked the idea of wearing 
uniforms. 

lostitution Centered 

At the iiKtiLtutional level, factois that influence student achievement and transfer 
were found at pre-cdUege, com raunity cdlege and senior ccilege. At the pre-cdlege Isvel, 
the issues that surfaced included the lack of student preparation in basic Skills. And wMLe 
most administrators recognized the importance of developing articulation mechanisms with 
pubUc schools, this was not given a high priority at most institutions. One administrator 
said, "we generally do a poor job of articulation with high schools. We have 1-2 meetings a 
year, but we ha.ve not gotten down to substantive discussions of curriculum . This is a very 
touchy aifcdect. High school faculty don^t want to be toild what to teach. Itfs the kind of 
activity one puts aside — there are other more important things to do." On the other hand, 
most of the c(Sleges did communicate with high schools on less touchy sufctjects such as 
hosting career days for high school juniors and seniors, having counselors visit high schools 
to explain new cdUege policies and offering concurrent enrdlraent oppoitunitifes. One 
coUege had adopted a junior high school with a large minority population and had developed 
an articulation agreement with secondary school districts in the area of mathematics. 
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laterestingly, one com raunity coUege that had made a significant effort to establish an on- * 
going communication system with its local feeder high school^ stfll had to cope with 
n^atlve attitade^s. One counseSlor said, ^Hiie new high school superintendent says he wants 
ail his students to graduate and quality for ad mission to a university^ High schools don't put 
the qpotUght on the com munity cciUege, they tell stxidents to transfer to fouivyear, state 
cdUeges. High schools like to quote statistics on how many students transferred to 
prestigious universllies." Furthermore, there was a concern that because high school 
teachers had not had the experlecce of attending a community ccitege, they thought that 
students with little academic ability should go to work, and that this was especially true in 
predominantly minority schods. Said ooe ad mission officer, 'feom e of these students do not 
take ccillege-prep level courses in high school* Aspirations be^ to be lowerGd in high 
schoote. Parents don't have adequate informatlai about open admissions in community 
colleges and dorft understand how taking a set level of courses in high school wfll track 
students into a sector." 

At tlie com munity college level, several poUcles and practices emerged that could be 
characterised as possible barriers to student achievement and transfer. These included 
faculty reastance to advise students either because this service was not in their contracts 
or they felt advisement was the counselo3^ re^nsibflity. Some, though not aU colleges, 
reported concerns with racism. Said cwie administxator, '*there needs to be true 
understanding and acceptance of minority students by faculty and staff ~ there is an 
element of racism. We tend to ^ fearful of things- we don't understand or are totally 
unfamiliar. We need to understand ciittural differences." However, some of the ccUeges 
had abandoned targeting pro{?ums specifically for minority students because there was a 
negative stigma attached to taking advantage of these seMces. Some of the staff felt that 
thCTe was an inadequate number of transfer courses being offered in compariscai to 
developmental courses. There was a3so a ccmcOTi that both the community ccllege and 
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senior iijstitutdon catalogs did not provide adequate information for transfer students. At ' 
most of the cdll^es, data on student retention and transfer was limited. Figures on student 
transfer rates In each campus varied, giving the impression that the college staff was not 
sure to what extent th&e was a retention or transfer problem on campus. Further, the 
community college's two track program leading to an Associates of Arts (A A) or Asodlate 
of Applied Science (AAS)^ appeared to be causing students some probLems. One counselor 
said, 'If a student wants to be an eOectronic engineer and doesn't want to take calculus, he 
usually opts for the A AS degree. Then, if he later goes to a univerdty, he may find that the 
courses he took from a non-transfer track program win not be accepted for transfer." 

Additional barriers emended in cases where the community ccUege and upper-level 
institutions co-existed on the same campus. In these cases, even when efforts were made to 
exchange informatlcMi about program reqmrements, a major problem was that students who 
initially emoiUed in vocational-technical courses in the community coUege experienced 
parobtems in transferring to the uppervtevel irstltution when they discovered that tiey had 
few or no academic courses required for the baccalaureate. Since the uppep-leveL 
institutioa was not authorized to offer freshmen and sophomore level courses, transfer 
students were toW they had to go back to the com munity cdOege to earn the pre-requisltes 
needed for a bachelorfe degree. Administrators at uppervJevel institutlorjs were also 
concerned that community college students might be chaiineled into vocational courses that 
got funded at a higher leveL Compounding this problem was that some com munity ccileges 
themselves had two general education (GE) patt^us which might have created confusion 
when students were planning their program of study. One was for a students who wanted to 
transfer but not earn an associate degree. The other was for two-year degree leading to an 
associate which often had stiffer GE requh^ments than the former. Further, upper-level 
university administrations indicated that even though they shared a campus with the 
com munity ccUege, the fact was that the two-year colleges had to concern themselves with 
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teaching the rai^ltiple requirements of all univerities, as opposed to preparing students to ' 
transfer to the i5)pei>-level institution-. Further, effective articulalion mechanisms had not 
been fully deveiloped, de^te the proximity of the institutions. Said one community 
administrator, '*there^s a lot of woric to be done, and it keeps peopte extremeily bu^y. 
Everyone is interested in facilitating transfer, but no oae has the time to woilc things 
out...we have not sat down to deveLc^ articulation mechanisms with the senior institution, 
even after 10 years." A faculty member sum med up the situation by observing that there 
was "no evidence of facilitated flow" of community ccUege students to the uppeivleveL 
university, and Indicating that contact between faculty was primarily to deal with 
scheduling and to teach junior and senior level courses at the senior inslitution. "Contact is 
not about transfer students and curriculum nor are content issues frequently discussed. 
Even PPST scores are not formally discussed...mcst faculty do not have PPST figures, they 
just assum e students aren't doing welL" 

At the senior institution level, the most frequent barriers mentioned included ri^gng 
tuition, the costs involved in application and transcript fees, resistance to change, transfer 
shock, and the dtfficuLtles involved in obtaining data about transfer students from four-year 
institutions. Further, there was a concern that four-year college assessment policies might 
be having a differential negative affect on transfer students. In one state, transfer students 
needed to pay for and pass a math and writing competency exam to enroll at the state 
university. If they failed the test, they were required to take remedial courses that dld;not 
meet bachelor's degree requirements at a minimum cost of $210 per semester for two 
semesters. Community ccSlege staff also painted to the frequent occurrence of university 
•Impacted programs," those where little or no ^ace was available due to the program^s 
popularity. This seemed to be the case particularly in the area of business, the top choice in 
majors among the com munity college students enrolled in the six institutions. According to 
one counselor, "every year the senior instltutlon changes Its business program requirements. 
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If too many apply, they raise GPA requirements. If not enough students apply, they lower* 
requirements." Moreover, counselois pointed to different general, education requirements 
even within the same university. Said one counseOjor, '♦the University of CaHfomia system 
has less transfers because none of the eight schocQs want to have a uniform GE transfer 
pattern. For example, the UC-San Diego has four GE patterns. In Berkeley every major has 
different GE requJrements. At the California State University system, all campuses have 
the same GE pattern. So the Universily of California reputation is tiiat itfs harder." 
Another administrator bemoaned the traditional independence of four-year cdlege faculty 
in determining curricuUim, by saying "each <Mie is a unique institution and make it a point to 
be unique." There was also frustration when universities failed to accept two-year cdU^e 
courses for transfer, prompting one community college administrator to say, "if the public 
only knew how many courses universities use because they dont accept com munity college 
courses, tliey'd scream bloody murder." iliere was also ccacem that departmental chaiis 
changed pcOicies often, and that university facuLtj' were not always aware of their own 
curriculum. 

la Texas where the com munity college shared a campus with an upper-level iostttution, 
additional barriers emerged. The staff at the upper-leveL institution was quite concerned 
that the universily had a very limited budget, thLC funds appropriated from the state were 
inadequate, that they operated with a limited staff, and that not enough couises and 
programs were available to provide' viable options for transfer students. This prompted one 
administrator to say, 'life a delusion that four years of education are avaHabie here...If a 
transfer student doesn't want to be a teacher, or go into general business, accounting and 
computer science, we cant do very much about it." There were instances, for example, 
where a student had to re-take a course already taken at the two-year college because the 
range of courses available at the senior institution was very limited. The impact of a 
depressed economy in the com munlties these institutions existed intended to exacerbate the 
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problem. Oae adrainistxator observed, "businesses here do not hire managers; they're all in ' 
the big dtles. Students willing to leave can find jobs. However, buanesses here hire at the 
lowest level and train employees the way they want. They really don't hire students vith 
broad educational backgrounds." 
State centered 

The most frequent concern expressed by the colleges was that the state under-funded 
them. With limited state funds, the cdlleges felt they could not do very much to develop 
new interventions. For example, one California administrator observed that 'Estate funding 
is pathetic/' and that community cdlleges needed state money for matriculaticMi and 
articulation, and to develop programs that promoted intersegmental coUaboration. There 
was concern that Proposition 13 had lowered local property tax rates, so that com munlty 
ccilleges iiad to rely on the state for more than 75 peix^ent of their funds. Further, one 
administrator noted that the California Chancellor's office provided guidance and direction, 
but had little enforcement power, making it difficult for the state to orchestrate a systemic 
plan to improve minority stitdent retention and transfer. 

Jn Texas, the cdlleges were concerned about proposed state funding cuts. One South 
Texas com munity college administrator bemoaned that the cciUege had little money or staff 
tc make meaningful reform. Claiming that '*the valley neve: gets what it needs, only whaf s 
leftover," an administrator expressed frustration that staff were over extended. "There is 
a lot of work to be done and it keeps people extremely husy. Everyone is interested in 
facilitating transfer, but no one has the time to work thicss out." Another administrator 
observed: "The whole valley has three higher education institutions (Pan American 
University-Edinburgh, Texas Southmoet Cdllege and Pan American Universlty-BrownsvBl^). 
This area has simply not been provided for educationally "since the 1920s when the cdlleges 
were founded. We have had Sl years of educaticxial negjiect. The cciUeges get little tidbits 
from the state. Prisons get more money." Texas upper-level institutions also felt under- 
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funded, aad expressed the need to improve recruLtmeiit, cuiricutum and program offerings* * 
One president observed that with limited state funding, ^IVs very difficult to create a 
tradition of higher education in the com munily." 
Com m unity centered 

At the com munity level barriers emerged, particularly with regard to poverty and the 
JsoJation of most of the colleges from major metropolitan areas with major universities* 
The ccUege staff pointed to the fact that for students from low SES backgrounds, school was 
not the primary preoccupation, it was economics. 'PurtOier, many Hispanics living in 
depressed commujiities were slmpJy not. making it through high schooL An administrator 
observed that 'Tdds are not ^couraged to go to college. By the second or third grade 
students are discouraged in ini^ous ways«..teachers scream at kids. There is bad teaching. 
They dotft toow how to nurtuTB and cultivate educational techniques. We will be lucky if 
students finish high school." Further, ccUege staif explained that students weie Uving in 
com munities with high unemployment ratos and where there were Uraited incentives to earn 
bachelor's degrees. Moreover,, becaiise of relative iscil«,tion from metropolitan areas, it was 
difficult for students to understand an*1 apppreciate opportunities that existed boyond their 
com muaities and for the com munity cdUeges to develop close working relations with distant 
universities. One administrator explained: ^^Many students kn :? omy 1-6 univerdties in one 
state. They realty dotft know universities outside tiieir state...they dotft see ther j^s 
alternatives and yet some univerdties are trying to recruit minority students." One 
administrate!' explained that when he had two $11,000 schoilarships to Boston Universily, he 
couldn't find students to ap;Tly. He said, *Tm amazed at the sense of roots Hi^anics 
students have...they're unwilling to leave the com munity and study elsewhere." Finally, the 
college staff expressed concern that com munity ccSQeges were too far ;removed from senior 
instittitlons to Lave easy access or contact with them. 

HQS. Wbat oommunLty ociQi%« policiee^ practices or senrices bave been effective in 
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cootiibuting to minorily student acUevemeiity graduation and traosfei? 

Among the meet innovative programs included Transfer Centers established with state 
support at Southwestern College and Imperial Valley Cdlege. The services offered were: 
information abort general education requirements; opportunities to meet with university 
representatives on a regular basi^ transcript evaluation^ University Day and Major Day 
where advisors from popular university programs visited the community college campusj 
student fcfllow-up^ a hotline phone service for students to check on the status of 
applications to universities campus tours of local universities asdstance with university 
application forms; a transfer newslettex? career information; and access to local, state and 
national university catalogs* At both institationr> Transfer Center directors reported a 
phenomenal re^nse to the Centers* They communicated that trarjsfer students were 
coming in on their own, that the small staff could and was handling more and more students 
and that their log s!ieets for long-distance calls a week was three pages long. 

Southwestern College also developed an exemplary partnership model with their feeder 
school district. Schoci and cdlege math faculty came tc^ether to cora^^are ar:d contrast the 
math curriculum . The cdllege also provided tutoring services using students who could serve 
as rxia models for high schoci students and developed workshops for parents to understand 
the importance of -nath for their children's future careers. 

Laredo Junicr Cdlege established a Hispaiiic Women's Center offering academic and 
career counsdinf; to rx>n-traditional women. The Center also hosted Brown Bag lunch 
seminars to give women the opportunity to listen to the experiences of successful Hispanic 
women in their com munity. Also, the Center had sponsored a yearly conference focusing on 
the role of HJspj^^Jiic women in society as weODL as how to overcome barriers on the road to 
academic and ca?.'eer success. 

Texas Southraost College and Laredo Junior Cdlege were parlJcipatJng in a state-wide 
prxDgram that tracked the flow and progress of transfer students. This prc^ram allowed 
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univeritlee to send transcripts of students who transfer back to com raunlty cdUegea Texas 
South most developed an automated degree plan so that students could work on computer 
programs of study for each institution^ TSC was cOso planning to track students according to 
gradeVcour9e8 takai at senior institutions. A TSC, a faculty development program included 
learning styles seminars, writing across the cundculum, and bow to teach Hispanic students. 
Cochise College deveLc^)ed its own Transfer Curriculum Guide that listed the courses 
students need to take to transfer to selectLve univerdtles, and had participated in state- 
wide articulatfcn meetings involving two- and fouivyear state institutions. Arizona Western 
devekqped an ESL program to accommodate three types of students — these students 
without degrees who exhibited limited English proficiences and who were enrolled for a one 
or two-year program; those students with degrees who took ESL to learn English; and 
students who plannned to transfer, but were coming in from Mexican proprietary schools. 
Cochise College also participated in a Higher Education Linkage Pn^ram with the 
Univerdty of Arizona to help reduce transfer shock. Univerdty of Arizona advisors visited 
Cochise College and had students visit the university to explain requirements, f\r\^ryrA^i aid 
opportunities, and introduce students to key people at the unlverdty. Also, Cochise CdQege 
offered students the opportunity to earn a bachelor's degree In education from Northern 
Arizona Univer^ty without leaving the Cochise campus. Cochise was also developing a View 
Book of the ccUege, a colorful document to outline basic information on firv^nr^i^i aid, 
admis^QS, and student life, while paying g[)ecial attention to including Hispanic students in 
the book's pictures. • 

There was also ,the usual array of academic and student support services, Le., 
concurrent enrollment, honor programs, caresr/cdllega day, tutoring centers, orientation, 
financial aid, developmental programs, social Ectivitiesy and student recruitment among 
others. A limited amount of faculty advisement programs existed in most colleges. All told, 
most colleges were concerned about developing mechanisms to increase student retention, 
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achievement and transfer, but some cdUages had tried and tested more innovations than 
others. 

Jix terms of college poUcies, those re'iited to assessment and financial aid proved most 
illuminating. Table 3.1 outlines each BCC remedial studies and placeiuent test enforcement 
provLdoDS. While assessment is conducted at all cdUeges, institutions differ in terms of 
wWch students need to be assessed and in how strongly they enforce their placement test 
policy. LJC requires all students to take tests in writing, math and reading. On the other 
hand, A WC requires assessment only if students are seeking a degree. The staff at Laredo 
Junior College was concerned that the great variability in student ability be reduced in all 
classes so that instructors could teach to one, not multiple levels. But A W C was concaned 
that if fixed test score requirements were set up for courses, there might not be enough 
students to fill up the classes and that FTSE would be decreased. Only two ccileges (LJC 
and SWC) bad strong enforcement procedures both for placement tests and remedial studies. 
At other ccaieges, enforcement of policies was weak, students could circumvent the system, 
or students were not required to be assessed.* 

The most success with student assessment vvas reported at SWC. At SWC, students 
who declared a transfer goal or an associate degree otjjective were required to be assessed 
in reading, English and math. Armed with data obtained from a college predictability study 
that examined the correlation between reading scores and chances of succeeding in different 
courses, a placement program was developed, and minimum competencies were determined 
for academic courses. Students received predictability counseling and using assessment 
data, were counsded to enroll only in courses where they had a high probahflity of success. 
This i^ystem allowed students to enroll in a broad range of remedial and cdlege-level 
courses, depending on their basic i^dlls competencies. There was no developmental studies 
division at SWC. AH faculty were expected to teach both under- and well-prepared 
students. This ^^ystem allowed underprepared students to be exposed to the teaching styles 
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of faculty who would likely be their instructois again in advanced courses. The staff * 
reported this program was working quite wetL 

Interviews with Directors of Financial Aid revealed the benefits the aid was having on 
students* For exampile, one director said he saw a correlation between the level of aid 
awarded and student persistence and transfer. He eGpecially saw a congelation between 
being a recipient of ccil^e work study and academic success. According to this director, 
'•if students get free money and don't, get involved with anything and don't interact with the 
system of the cdUege, they won't learn about ccUege. They will have no sense of belonging 
and no school spirit." 

Uoreover, the directors were not only concerned witli awarding aid, but also with 
monitoring academic progress. All of the cdUeges had Saticfactoiy Academic Progress 
policies, and to qualify for continuous aid, students had to meet the requirements of 
academic progress. In most cases, students whose GPA fell below standard reqidrements 
were put on probation, required to see counselors and/or receive tutorial assistance, and 
were ultimately disqualified from receiving further aid if theh: grades did not improve. Thus, 
students on aid were required to maintain satisfactory academic jarogress. At SWC, a 
Satisfactory Progress Woilcshop was held each ^rlng where ilnancial aid counselors— 
reviewed policies and explained the consequences of not performing wellin cdUege. 
RQ4. How does tteioGrtitutjca Booitwstud^^ 

Four of the dx BCC institutions had an Office of Institutional Research (LJC, SWC, 
TSC and CO). Nonetheless, accurate data on student retention and transfer were difficult 
to acquire. No one at the ccUege appeared to know exactly how many students transferred. 
This was due to the fact that some of the colleges did not have the time, resources or 
interest to conduct studies on student retention and transfer and to examine the problems 
associated with monitoring student transfers. Problems dted indjuded the fact that at the 
cdUeges without reseaxjh offices, research was not a priority. One staff member said. 
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"college priority Is not there when compared to an instructor who brings in FTSE," Further/ 
even the cciUeges who had research offices faced problems such as determining 1) whether 
or not a student who took one course at the com munity coUege should be counted as a 
transfer student; 2) the numbers who transferred to the wide range of inrstate and out-of- 
state. college^ and 3) whether or not students who declared a transfer major actually dedre 
to transfer. A3so, foui^year colleges and univeritles were considered less than cooperative 
in sending community cciJleges information about bow many students transferred and how 
well they were dodjig after they transferred. In Texas, there was optimism tliat a new 
system requiring senior institutions to report this information to com munity colleges wotOd 
eilimiijate one of the biggest barriers to monitoring the flow of students. 

Some of the cdleges had conducted student retentlcxi studies, but the response to 
them was mixed. In some ccileges the data were shared with faculty, but in other ccileges 
only administrators used the data^ At one cdUege, one administrator said he had conducted 
a small retention study, but that he no longer Glared data with faculty, because the one time 
he did share the data, one faculty member had adted, ^liow does tWs relate to my dass?"* 

A major problem collecting retention data was the stop in /stop out phenomenon. Some 
colleges were located in communities with highly mobile population^ i.e., farm woricers, 
miUtaiy personneL Futher, some students who graduated would often return to take 
additional courses. 

HQ& What aeoiar JostltutloQ policies and practices influence student transfer and 
completioa of the baccalaureate? 

To address this questijon, the pix^ject director visited two i?)per-level institutions in 
Texas which co-existed with a community college on the same campus. These senior 
institutions were created to gj.ve ftudents who.llved in isolated communities the opportunity 
to initiate and complete a baccalaureate program of study without leaving their com munity. 
The senior iostitutions and coire^ndlng community colleges which were visited were 
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Laredo State Un\d€rslty (Laredo Junior College) and Pan A raedcan University at BrownsvIDe 
(Texas Southtnost CdQege). 

These upper level instltutiOTs are unique in that 1) they offer only junior, senior and 
graduate level work, so that all of their population is comprised of transfer students; 2) they 
co-exist with a com munity ccllege on the same campus, in theory making it eader for two- 
year coUege students to transfer. The ccxicept of upperJeveL iietltutloas in Texas is an 
innovative configuration which recognizes the .^panding role performed l?y junior cdUeges, 
the need to avoid program duplicatirai and to provide the opportunity for students to 
continue with advanced and graduate level work. 
Laredo State Univeraily 

Laredo State University (LSU) provides upper-level (junior and senior) and graduate 
level course woric in three diviions: Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Teacher 
Education and P^choJogy. Graduate Studies are also provided on a limited basis, maiiily in 
Business and Education. Originally, the Board of Directors of Texas A&I University at 
Kln^viUe was autharized-to establish a Center in Laredo entitled Texas A&I University at 
Laredo. The Center was Intended to work coc5)eratively with Laredo Junior CcSQege, wUch 
was already providing a general academic program at the freshman and sc^)honiore levels, i\s 
well as continuing programs. Physical facilities were leased from the junior college and 
students were accepted for the first time in August, 1970 with a headcount enrdament of 
286. In tJie Fall of 1972, a survey Indicated substantial demand for graduate work. 
Authorization was granted from the 63rd Legislature to initiate a graduate program at 
Texas A&I Univerity at Laredo. On September 1, 1977, the University's name was officially 
changed to Laredo State Univendty (Laredo State Univerity catalog, 1985-S7). This 
allowed the university to be an autonomous, degree-granting institution, as opposed to being 
a branch campus of Texas A&I University in Kin^ville. 

RougMj' £0% of the student population at Laredo State University is 
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Hispanic. Most of LSU students come from Laredo and from smaU^ nearby communities * 
such as Hebbronville^^Zapatay San Ygnado, CotuUa and Eagle Pass. RougUy L3 percent of 
LSU degrees go to Hi^anics. LSU operates witii a staff of 27 fiOb-time facidty, 25 part- 
time faculty and four full-time counselors. Approximately 50 percent of the &cuLty at LSU 
is Hispanic, and all except one of the counselors are Hispanic (Table 3.2 & 3.3). 
. Pan A meriLcan Onivergity at Brownsville 

Pan American University at Brownsville (PAUB) was authorized as a center of Pan 
American Univer^ly in Edinbui^ by the Texas coordinating Board in the Spring of 1973. 
That year, PAUB opened with an ^enrollment of 398 students. The University offers programs 
in Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Education and graduate studies. The PAUB 
Center made it possible for area students to pursue undergraduate and graduate studies 
without the necessity of traveOling considerable distances to the Edinburgh Campus of Pan 
American University or to other distant univeislties. The Center serves Texas Southmost 
CdUege transfer students, area teacheis, pOiant and business personnel, housewives, and other 
students who wish -to continue or i^^rade their education at the Brownsvdlle campus (Pan 
American Univeraily at Brownsville catalog, 1986-87). 

. Ux£Like Laredo 'State University, PAUB is not autcmomous or degree granting. AIL 
curriciiLum decisions, flnan^^i aid processing and degree awards are made at liie Edinburgh 
campus which is 60 miles distant. WhQe this arrangement had reduced costs, it has created 
some administrative problems for t&e BrownswiUe Center. For example, when the 
Edinburgh computer goes down, it af fedts the Brownsville campus. 

About 73 percent of the PA UB student body is Hispanic. The mean age of students is 
31, and more t^^^n 50 percent are females. The Center serves about 35 percent of Cameron 
County students and offers an alternative for students to obtain a baccalaureate without 
driving to the Edinbuigh campus (60 miles cfistant) or to Texas A&I University in KingsviOe 
(125 miles distant). Like LSU, the Brownsville Center c^erates with a limited staff of 34 
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■ faculty and only two counselois. Roughly 56 percent of the facully is white and 35 percent * 

■ is Hj^anic (Table 3^ & 3.3). 
Factxxs Enhandng Student Transfer 

■ Both LSU and PAUB share a common organi2atlonal design as well as poilicies and 
practices which facilitate student transfer fix>m the com munily colleges which are located 

■ on the same campus. Oiganizatdonally, both universItLes are upper-level institutions offering 
a junior, senior and graduate level work created by tlie state to provide qppcrtunlties for 

students who live in isolated com munilies to compOLete their postsecondary education. Thus, 
I many students with family obiligalions or financial constraints axe afforded a viable 
alternative to continue the^r postsecondary education in their own communities. Further, 

■ since both institutions ^lare the same campus and often the same facflitles, it is possible to 
^ reduce costs, share resources such as faculty and Ubracy fauJitles, and work dosely to 
" ensure that a unified, coherent program of education is available for area student?^ Since 

■ the twoyear and upper-level institutions are funded separateQy according to different state 
funding formulas Ci.e. com munity cdUege funding is based on contact homs whlLr. iQ)per-level 

■ funding is based on semester credit horns), and tiave their own adminstratois, faculty and 
staff, it is also possible for each coiUege to maintain autonomy and a separate Identity. In 

■ particular, the two-year cdlege can maintain its comprehensive, community college 

■ ^ mission, rejnaining flexible and responsive to local educational needs. Indeed, each iqpper- 

level college has developed pdUcies and practices which are designed to improve articulation 
I with the two-year cdUege and to enhance the transfer process and baccalaureate 
completion 

fg Bachelor of Applied Arts and Sciences (BAAS). The BAAS degree was developed in 

^ re^nse to students who started a non-academic, transfer program of study in the 

■ community ccDOege (Le. mid-management, computer sciences, allied health, child 
B devetlopment, etc.) and later expressed a desire to transfer. However, the BAAS is now 
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pursued by students who Initially majored in educatiai, but were unable to pass the Pie- 
Professional Skills Test (PPST), an exam which must be taken after the end of the 
sophomore year to qualify students to enroll in a teacher training program of study. The 
BAAS makes it possible for students who gain employment in managerial portions to move 
up the career ladder. 

Faculty exchanges. Two-year and upper-leveL college faculty are often used to teach 
courses in each other's institution. In particular, i^peimeveL colleges use com munity ccUi^e 
faculty to teach courses in areas such as btdLogy, bu^ess, computer science, healt^i and 
physical education. This practice he^ students to learn &om the same faculty at the 
lower- and ^pperwflvision levels and generates coherence since students attend courses on 
the same campus and classroom. Further, community college faculty are often invited to 
meet with m^er-level institution faculty to share teaching and curriculum problems and 
practices and to setlect texQxx>i& 

Course/program compariscxis. LSU developed an equivalencv chart which details all 
courses at LJC and how they transfer to LSU. SimilaxSy, PAUB has a Match Book which 
indicates which TSC courses transfer to PAUB. Both LJC and TSC have assJgned a 
counselor to work with students who plan to transfer to the upper-level institutLon. 

Opportunity to take concurrent courses. Students with advanced community college 
standing may enrcOl tot courses at the uppeoivlevel institutions. 

Faculty Advisement. LSU offers one-on-one faculty academic advisement, and 
students get a computerized d^ree plan. Further, students at both upper-levcO. institutions 
benefit &om personal attention from their jiistruc1x>rs. Since only a small number of faculty 
are employed, students often take more than one course with a faculty member, which 
allows students and faculty to know each other and to deveOop relationships through 
individual interaction. 

Student recruitment. On a limited basis, both LSU and PAUB have a recruitment 
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•09 officer who recruits students from junior colleges and nearby cities. In addition to the 

■ above, the tqppep4ev«3l institutions have implemented unique policies and practices designed 
to fadOitate student retention and completion of -Qie baccalaureate. For instance, LSU has 

I developed a Language Proficiency Lab to help students develop their English language skills 
in oral and written com munication. A jaint semester course schedule is pubUsfaed by TSC 
I and PAUB each semester. Further, PAUB has a computer lab which is often used to build 
^ writing dcDls. Test preparation sessions to acquaint students witii the PPST, GRE and 

■ GMAT are provided free of charge at PAUB. At LSU, liberal -Qnancial aid poOacies have 
B been helpfuU For instance, at LSU, no cosigne: is required for loans; an installment plan to 

re-pay loans has been implemented and LSU also aUows students to use credit cards to pay 
I for tuition and fees. When an LJC student is ccxicurrentiy enrclled at LSU, financial aid is 
^ set for a ftOl-time student. Furtho:, LSU students get a small tiiticxi break if dually 

■ enrolled at LJC. 

■ Harriets to Student Transfer 

While on the surface it may appear that students in regions surrounding Laredo and 

■ Brownsville are afforded true oppcrtunilies to attain a four-year program of study by 
transferring from the community cdUege to the igyper-leveL institution, closer infection 

I provides evidence that students may find more barrieis than opportunities. The barriers 
m may be categorized as follows: • . 

Depressed location/com munity environment. Both Laredo and Brownsville are d.tuated 
I .in one of the most depresr^d re^jons of the natiOTi. Both cities were crlticaily affected by 
the peso devaluation in Mexico. Unemployment rates often soar above 20 percent, 
I businesses have been forced to shut down, and poverty is rampant. This severe economic 
^ depreslon prompted oae administrator to say, "A doud has come in against Brownsville." In 

■ this scenario, students have little, if any, incentives to attend college. Further, most 

■ Hispanics consider family re^nsibiUties their number cne priority, and are rehictant to 
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leave the area, dei^te eccaoraic hardship. According to one adrainlstrator, 'the schod 
system drop out rate is 50 percent — there Is no chance for advancement in the 
community...what is the incentive for them to finish? Students get cHscouraged' when they 
see High schod graduates in Jobs with salaries of those who did not graduate.'^ Further, both 
cities are relatively isolated. Laredo is 150 miles cBstant £nom any major metropolitan city 
and though Brownsville is surrounded by several small cities, the largest metropciitan dty is 
about 225 distant. This iscflation precludes tlie fostering of inteUectual vitality in the 
Laredo and Brownsville area. Students are not exposed to a wide variety of cultural and 
educational activities or to a hroed range of views and perspectives of diverse peopfle. Thus, 
the absence of economic incentives, the effects of depression and the relative isolation of 
cities where these institutions are located may preclude students? motivation to take 
advantage of higher educati(Hi opportunities. 

L imited staff. Both, upper-level institutions operate with a small staff of 
adminisbutois, faculty and counselors. Administratois often assume several rdlies. For 
instance, the vice president of Academic Affairs at one i?)per-level university is also in 
charge of instlt?itional research and planning, public information and prc^ram development. 
This administrator said, '1 have constant interrt5ytions..J can't set office hotas because it?s 
difficult to manage time." Morever, faculty appear to be overloaded, and have limited time 
for scholarly work or com munity/prcfessional service. One faculty member expressed the 
essence of this problem: 'Tactity members teach four courses at minimum, and often teach 
5-6 courses as overloads. Because of low student numbers, we often teach foirr or five 
different courses...Because we have multiple preparations we have no time for research." 
Due to small faculty numbers, there often existed small, one perscMi departments. But while 
having students exposed to factaty often facilitated doae contact and personal attention, 
one administrator bemoaned that faculty were not as effective as they needed to be: 
'•Faculty have a dlfflctOt time accepting that we don't deal with traditional students. 



■ students don*t seek assistance as a matter of course unless In deep trouble. Faculty think • 

■ students sbould be mature and responsdide, but there has to be a balance/' In ^rt, staff 
limitations affect both the quality of institutional leadership and the instruction and 

M advisement program. 

Limited program offerings A prime concern of upper-level coaflege administrates and 

■ facutty was the SIP all inventory of course and program offerings. Both LSU and PAUB were 
m authorized to offer only a small number of courses for students with teaching or business 

■ majors. This untenable situation prompted cxie ad mistrator to say: 'life 

■ years of education are availabLe here.. Jf a student doesn't want to be a teacher a: go into 
general business, accounting and computer science, we can't do much..Jiack of programs is 

I our biggest barrier. For example, a student can^ get a B. A. in math, but can get certified in 
. math...Limited teaching fleliis also exist for education majors. The coiu lunity ccilege has a 

* comprehensive array of courses, but students transferring ha/e had a Umited number of 

■ options.. Jt is very difficult to create a tradition of higher education in the community." 
Further, these limitations hindered the ability of the university to both attract quality 

I faculty or to develop a high quality program of study. Said one administrator, *lt?s not very 

exciting to have a degree in English wb^ we have only two English faculty and one political 

I scientist... We can^t attract students or professors because we dont have programs." 

m At PAUB, this situation was worse, given the fact that PAUB was a center of the main 

Edinburgh campus. For example, since all upper division courses were not in high demand 

I every term, occasionally not enough classes were made available to sti;dents. TWs created a 

hardship for students who could nar. make the 60 mile tr^ to Edinburgh and had to wait until 

g classes were offered at the Brownsville campus. Further, the PAUB fju^iilty expre^ed 

_ concern that currictflum decisions were made at the Edinburgh campus and that PAUB 

■ . faculty had no imput on curriculum matters. One faculty member said, ^^dinbur^gh has the 

■ curriculum com mittee...they determine what courses PAUB should offer. Because PAUB is 

■ o 
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■ not autonomous and degree granting, we must mimic the Edlnbui^ cunlculum." The PAUB* 

■ faculty also bemoaned the fact that funds and equipment were donated to the Edinburgh 
campus and that students in BrownsviUe were discriminated against because PAUB was not 

■ authorized to solicit funds. The university had no endow ment, donations and no development 
office. One PAUB faculty member said, ''because our program offerings are very limited, 

I students are toW that the Fr(^3:am at Brownsville is inferior to Edinburgh."' 

- Finally, the faculty were concerned that the students they dealt with often lacked 

■ ba^c skill profldency* but that the university was not authorized tc offer remedial work. 

■ At LSU, efforts to address the remedial problem were implemented tiirough a language 
proficiency lab where students cotfld use computer assisted instruction to upgrade their 

J writing skills. However, because of staff and funding shortages, PA UB had no lab. Instead, 

students needing remedial work were referred to Texas Southmost Ccilege. In short, tiie 

■ limited array of programs and resources for students .prompted one faculty member to say- 
a "our range of programs is very limited...this gives way to the notion that certain professions 

are for the white population, and others for Hlspanics.'' And another administrettor said, 'If 

■ thestate does not allow us to expand, we cannot offer a BA in math or bade science. Yet, 
students are trapped to be small budness operators or teachers. .Jfe this aU Hi^anlcs can 

I do?' 

m Conflict with community coUege. While most faculty ani administrators considered 

■ the benefits of woridng with the nearby community ccfllege, they pointed to several 

■ problems. For example, although a PAUB counsdor was asdgned to work Willi TSC, often 
students were advised to take courses for a two-year degree that could not transfer or apply 

m towards a bachelor's degree. This practice occurred parttotOarly willi students enrolling in 
vocational-technical prc^rams such as computer science. Usually, students were faced 

■ between selecting a course that carried academic credit versus one that did not (l.e. 

■ Xntroductlon to Accounting vs Principles of Accounting, Fundamentals of Speech vs 

- 
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■ Pilnciples of Speech). In these instances, students were often advised to take the non- ' 
B academic course. Said one faculty member, "counseilors have a vested interest to have 

students take their courses that count for ^irdllment." Further, sometimes students would 
B take couisee at the lower division level such as History of Mexico, Business Law, Money and 

Banking that were required at the upper division leveL Because the upper-level institution 
K had a limited array of courses, students were often asked to repeat a course they had 
m already taken at the community college. The upper-level instutlton was often fciced with 

the problem of not being able to accept all credit hours for transfer from the com munlty 
B coUege. One administrator said, "at other univer^ties, students are tdd that they wHl 

accept 60 hours, but that they hacl to take 90 hours from the course inventory. But LSU 
I cannot accept some credits. We tell students to go back to LJC to take lower^level courses. 
^ This causes a lot of frustration." 

■ la fact, the conflicts cited above gave way to the creation of the Bs^chelor of Arts in 
B Applied Science (BAAS). This degree was developed for students who initiated a vocational^* 

technical area, and then wished to complete a baccalaureate. According to one 
B administrator, "the students don't know they are capable of earning a B.A. When they come 

to LJC, students feel the most important part of life is to prepare for a professional job. 
B Once they go through a vocational-technical program and they realize that they can do B. A. 
m work, they find that much of the courseworic they took is not applicable and that they need 

to take additional courses to get the B.A. degree...But because LSU is restricted in the 
fl number of courses and duplication exists with LJC courses, students find there is not a broad 

array of courses to take. Then they have to go elsewhere or stay home...so .^metimes even 
I though the student took a course at LJC, LSU cannot accept it because students must take 
M IShoursof course work at LSU. This degree has not caught fiie.'' 

• Other concerns included tiie fact that while attempts had been made to share 

B information on course rigor, the upper-level institution had no direct power to tell 
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com m unity ccQlege faculty what to teach, emphasize or cover. One administrator felt that 

PAUB was the best kept secret in South Texas — that community colleges did not view 

PA OB as a via'Je option for their students: 'Some students at TSC don't know tHey can get 

a degree in accounting a PAUB." According to another administrator, 'It's a matter of ego. 

« 

Com m unity coUege faculty feel tliey have greats satisfaction when they teU students to go 
to a prestigious institution." However, the univ.ersily staff admitted that, 'ItJs easier to 
transfer to other universities. We have limited lower level courses, others have a broader 
range." 

Student deficiencies. Despite the fapt that all of the students enrolled in the uH)er- 
level institutions were transfer students who should have acquired necessaiy academic 
proficiencies to perform weal in cdlege, the university staff bemoaned the condition of 
education of transfer students. One faQulty member said students were "way behind in basic 
sldlls" Another said that "the number of students deficient in bade skills had increased." 
Yet, the univerily staff was willing to acknowledge that the basic skills problem was due to 
miitaple fectors, and not necessarily the fault of com munity ccileges. The factors included 
lack of preparation in high school and at the com munity cdlege. According to oae faculty 
member, because students were isolated from the outside world and refused to leave the 
community, 'fetudents have no im^e c£ what they present to the public. They don't have 
preceytlon of where they stand on the na1icmlleveL..They compare themselves only to this 
city..'.They lack vision... When they leave this dty they feel threatened with language and 
competency. But here, they think they're doing very welL" Limited language and 
com munication skills were com monly dted problems, but the university staff felt frustrated 
that because they were not authorized to offer remedial work, they could do little to assist 
studerits. The factaty thought they shouldered tt^ weight of dealing with students with 
academic deficiencies because "the really bright Hi^anlc students get scholarships to go 
elsewhere." 
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Assessment Practices , IrraicaUy, the prohiljera of student imdeipreparatton in basic * 
skflls had forced the com raunity cciUege and uppeivleveL institution to work together more 
doseily and to foster the attitude that transfer students were both the two-year 'and upper- 
levGiL .institution's students. Through increased assessment practices, both institutions h^d 
begun to identiiy and rectlJfy problems in reading, writing and mathematics. For example, 
at LSU, a poiUcy was initiated that aH students had to pass an oral and written Language 
Proficiency Exam (LPE) before entering any college level English courses. Students were 
stUowed to take the test an unlimited number of times to pass it. However, assessment 
practices had also had a negative effect on students, and had been the sul^ject of 
controversy. 

The test that generated the most controversy was the state mandated Pre-ProfessionaL 
Skills Test (PPST) for teaching majors. The PPST must be taken ^t the end of the 
sophomore year, and covers grammar, writing and math. Teacher education majors were not 
allowed to take more than sbc hours of education courses unless they had passed the PPST. 
One university faculty r ember explained that transfer students, especially Hlspanics, were 
"doing terrible" on -the test and that the PPST had scared students away from majoring in 
education. The reasons for high failure rates were dted as fear of exams, lack of time to 
read and respond to questions, poor reading comprehendon and overall lack of academic 
preparation. At LSU, which was not authorized to be a test center, one administrator cited 
the fact that students had to make the 150 mile trip to San Antonio. "They leave here at 4 
a.ra. to find the place. Often they havent eaten or slept wdLL So they don't do well on the 
exams." Of course, high PPST failure rates reflected on how wdl com munity cdUeges were 
preparing students in reading, writing and math. 

Another test teacher education students must master was the state m^mdated 
Exmainatlon for Certification of Education in Texas (EXCET). Students taking the EXCET 
could get certified to teach in Texas if they passed the exam which covered professional 
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de)V(9U^raent saoh as raethodology and philosophy, and content In a student's teaching field. 
For example, an EnglWi major at the secondary school level wotOd take two portions C the 
EXCET, one in English and ooe lii profe??sicnal dev><iopment at the secondCity school leveL 
University staff daimed students were not doing very well in the EXCET. Thus, Vfhile the 
tests might have had a salutaxy effect on teaching and learning policies and practices at 
both Institutions, they might also have had a negative effect on sfetdents who viewed these 
tests as yet another stumbling block that precluded their ability to earn a baccalaureate and 
to practice In their chosen profession* Further, the ualverdty staff was concerned that they 
woiild lose enrollments if fewer students could pass required tests. One faculty member 
expressed this ccmcem by commenting that the tests could devastate enroillments: ''will 
tests reduce or postpone liie transfer rate?' Another concern was that the state was 
considering a Rising Junior Test which wotfld have to be taken at the end of the sophomore 
year, for all majors. If this test was mandated, the university staff thought enrollments 
wouuj go down. 

The uMverdty staff also identified other barriers to student progress. According to 
one administrator, "more than 50 percent of our students are emjdoyed full-time. They 
don*t have the opportunity to interact. We have no residence dlmenslcxL^^-'AiKrther 
bemoaned tuition increases in Texas, and that jELnandal aid was simply not eixxigh for most 
students: 'School is not the primary preoccupation with people, if s economics. Students who 
work fuU-ttme can't put tlr\e into academics. So they c-ome unprepared." 

Further, re-entiy women with families often bad external preoccupations as well as 
child care problems. Housing for students was cited as poor and veiy expensive, placing a 
burden on out>-of-town students. Because many of the graduate students were teachers 
woridng fuU-tlme, their salaries were too high to qualify them for financial aid. Finally, 
faculty indicated that because of low standards at the two-year pcUege level, expectations 
would drt^ at the university, affecting their competitiveness. Another faculty member said. 
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•tetudeats hava a lackadaisical attitude...They have not thought of what they want to do. 
They don't know how to transfer or the consequences of changing prx^raras. They are not as 
aggresEive as they should be." 

Limited monitoring of students. While assessment practices have helped both the 
community coUeges and upper-level Institutions to identiiir tbeir students? academic 
prohLems, other types of monitoring such as assessing how many students transfer ia and- out 
of the unlverdty, determining student retention rates and conducting sixident foUow-mps 
alter graduation were either conducted on a very small scale or not done at alL No one at 
the ipper-level institutloa could determine exactly how many of theh: students had 
transferred from tbeh: nearby community cdUege. Administrators dted limited time, 
money, staff and resources as reasons for not monitoring students or conducting institutional 
research. Ihere was no flfll-tlme person In change of institutional research. No special 
person dealt with retention or transfer. Further, another administrator said the university 
had no Time or person to keep up with how many students completed degrees or pursued 
graduate degrees. One pre^dent said, *lt^s difficult to track completers. It takes students 
4-5 years to finish.. J guess 72 percent finish after transferring." Further, university staff 
pointed to irregularities in student enrollment patterns. Some students got a bachelor's 
degree at the upper-level coUege and went to another university to get a graduate degree. 
Others atttended the university for one semester, but went ix) get a graduate degrce 
elsewhere. However, university officials expressed concern that they were receiving most 
the triins£& students who were academically underprepared as well as students who 
started on a vocational-technical track at the two year college. Said one administratcx*, 
"Many com munity college students are not oa an academic track. They are on a two-year or 
certificate track, so LSU is drawing from a smaller population." 

State related problems. When the Texas Coordinating Board created the two upper- 
level In^tutions, the focus of the univerdties was restricted to Business and Education. 
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However, both LSU and PAUB officials felt that it was time for the state to grant them 
authorizatLoQ to provide additlcxial programs. One ad ministrator said, 'It costs more and the 
Board does not want the Institution to expand its rote and scope." The administrators argued 
that Soutii Texas as a whcte had received limited state support, despite its depressed status. 
They pointed to state neglect *'.xtending to public schocOis which bad few resources and too 
many students per class. They also aigued that poverty, fiilteracy.and poor schooiUng were 
vestiges of long periods of neglect. One ad ministrator expressed the fact that their region's 
poptdation had increased, and that the number of children coming to colleges deficient in 
language skills had also increased. He said, 'It takes a long time for the system to re-groip 
and address these problems." Yet, administrators and faculty also pointed out that many 
reforms had taken place in Texas and tiiat the impact of these reforms was coming. 

State funding differentials were also dted. Aid for upper-leveL iiBtitutions was 
enrollment driven based on semester credit hours with no fUnds to develop programs. On the 
other hand, the com munlty college funding was based on student contact hours. 

Thus, ]ack of viable programs, courses^ staff and fiscal resources, as well as the carry- 
over of long periods of state negpbect had combined to limit the ability of the upper-level 
institutions to work cooperatively with the com munity colleges to provide opportunities for 
students to eurn baccalaureate and graduate degrees. One present said, "no matter how 
closely we work with the community colleges, if there are few options, students will leave, 
get an associate or rK>t go on. This is a waste of tatent." An another ad ministrator sum med 
up the problem by saying, "the state needs to address program avaUabflity and provide 
choices for students. If not, South Terras will continue to be educationally deprived. We 
need new programs and comprehensive status. We cant ccwatinue to say higher education is 
available within a 50 mfle radius. We're only here so tiiey can say that." 



Colleges 

1. AWC 

2. OC 

3. SWC 

4. IVC 

5. LJC 

6. TSC 
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Table 3.1 

Remedial Studies, 
. Enforceroent Provisions 

Recamiended, not required 



Placement Test 
Enforcement Provisions - 

Required only if seeking degree 



Student may waive recarfn«idation 
to enroll in remedial work 



Placement tests required in math, 
English and reading, but student can 
circumvent system. :A reading score of 
is required to graduate. No test 
required if student has T& or taken only 
<me course. 



Required of all students according 
Minimun Competency Policy 
Computer — puts a block on students 
who attempt to register in courses 
for which they do not have minimun 
conpetency. 



All students take more than six 
units or have declared a r;ajor are 
are tested. Those vibo enroll for 
personal interest are excluded. 



Required of all students, according 
to placement test. 



All entering students take test 
in writing, math and reading 

Students who took the ACT or SAT are not 
required to take TSC placement tests. 
All other students required to take 
tests before they register in English or 
Math. Enforcement is weak. 
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Tablfi3.2 



Laredo State Univeareity and Pan American Universlty-Brownsvilla Headcount 
Enroillinent by Ethnicity, 



Onlveraity 



Laredo State U. 

Pan-American 
0. -Brownsville 



Fam983 

White Hispanic Other 

108(11) 73b(78) 95(10) 

272(25) 785(73) 22(2) 



Fam984 

White Hispanic Other 



Fan 1985 



White Hispanic Other 



107(12) 712(77) 109(12) 102(12) 674(78) 90(10) 
282(23) 90(75) 24(2) 305(25) 912(73) 27(2) 



♦Includes blacks, Asians, Americ;an Indians and Foreign students 

Source: 'Sovernor Mark White.' Annual Narrative Report for Academic Year 1985-86 on the Texas Equ al Education 
Opportunity Plan for Hig her Education . Tables III-3. 111-4^ and lll-n, pp. «Q-q1- A..g..Q» iqba 
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Table 3.3 



Laredo State University and Pan-American University-Brownsville 
F^-culty and Counselor Connpjsition, 1987 



Laredo State U. 

Pan-American U.- 
Brownsville 



Faculty 
White Hispanic 



12(44) 
19(56) 



13(48) 
12(35) 



Counselors 
Other White Hispanic Other 

2(7) 1(25) 3(75) -0- 

3(9) 1(50) 1(50) -0- 



Source: Data provided by LSU and PAUB. 
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CHAPTER W 

A BESEARCH PORTRAIT of BCC TRANSFER STUDENTS 

Ratkxiale 

Community coUege critics cite that whfle nearly two-thirds of entering two-year cciUege 
students declare a transfer-ralated educatLcHialgoal, only a minute number actually transfer 
to eventually earn four^year degrees (Richardson & Bender, 1986; BensLmon & RHey, 1984; 
Astin, 1982). Tn the U.S. southwest, a traditional center of Hispanic popuOiation, there is 
mounting concern that whOe Hispaiiic students are differentially concentrated in com munity 
colleges, they have attained cmly minimal success moving fix)m lower- to iQ>perHiivision 
programs that lead to the baccalaureate (Lee, 1985; Wiisoii & Melendez, 1985; Astin, 1982). 
If two-year colleges are ever to launch significant reforms to turn the current low rate of 
transfer around, it is imperative that an empirical base of knowledge be made avaflatile. 
Research is needed to understand the factors that influence student transfa: attitudes and 
behaviors and to serve as the rationale for the development of programmatic designs and 
evaluations of academic and student support strategies. Further, there is a critical need to 
lift the research base about transfer students which is largely marked l?y methodological 
raws and limited utility. 
Purpose 

Tne purpose of this study was to determine how student background characteristics, 
bdiaviors, and attitudes exhibited during community college enrdlment influenced student 
predisposition to transfer. To address this goal, the study tested a model of student 
predisposition to transfer CUe., student transfer bdiaviors and attitudes) on a Border Cdlege 
Consortium populatiou. More ^)ecifically, tins study examined the structural relationships 
among five constructs: a) student background factory b) initial com mitments? c) social 
integration; d) academic integratior^ and e) pre-di5po^.ti.ou to transfer. Student backgx'ound 
factors were examined to d^tiermine the direct and indirect effects these factors had on 
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com munily coUege students? pre-di^xjsltlon to transfer and the (Brect and indirect effects * 
initial commitmentSi social integration, and academic integration had on three multiple 
indicators of the dependent variable pre-<aspodLtion transfer: (a) the number of four-year 
instttutions students pDianned to s^pily for transf«:, Cb) transfer b^avior and (c) transfer 
perceptions. 
Theccetical Ftasewocfc 

Tinto^s (1975) model of student attrition has provided the theoretical framework for 
several retention studies (Pascarella, 1980; Fox, 1985; Bean, 1980; Wdlfle, 1985). The 
modification of Tinto's model aUows for the examination of direct and indirect, effects of 
pre-ccUege variables^ institutional/goal com mitments, and academic and social integration 
factors on student persistence. However, no studies on transfer students have incoiporated 
Tinto^s theoretical m odeL . 

This study employs Tinto's (1975) theoretical &ameworIc to develop and test a causal 
model of structural relationships among the following variables: Student background 
factatSt initial commitments, sckIsOl integration^ academic integraticm and pre-Kiispostiai to 
transfer. 

Student background factcas included high school grades, mother's and fether's 
education, encouragem^t from ^gnificant others, and ethnicity. 

Initial commitments comprised importance students attached to achieving their 
educational goals and to att^ding their institutions. * 

Sodai integration factoss included faculty contact out^de the class, involvement in 
extracurricular activities, informal ccmversatiors wit*^ faculty, reading the cdaege paper, 
looking at biilLetin boards for annouiicements or special activities, and participating in 
freshmen ori^taticm. 

Academic integration was comprised of four multiple indicators. These were 1) 
academig perceptions perceptions of academic experiences and career preparation 
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experiences; 2) perceptloDS of transfer = perceptions of transfer opportunities on campus,* 
assistance obtained from counselois, g)ecial services for transfer students, information 
about transfer opportunities, encouragement received from faculty to think seribusOy about 
transferring, priority coiQege gives to incrv:^asing the number of students who transfer and 
giving students who plan to transfer extra reading assignment^ 3) behavior coun5=^iing s 
participation in academic and career counseling and meetings with recrulteis ftom four-year 
colleges; 4) academic behavior » participation in study groups and honors programs, using 
the library to study, making s^pointments to seek faculty advice, asking feculty for advice, 
taking dass notes, taking notes from assigned readings, asking factdty for additional 
referoices, attending campus lectures, asking instructors for help with writing ^dUs. 

The dependent variahLe, pre-digX3eitlon to transf er> was comprised of three mutOpLe 
indicators: 1) number planned to transfer = the number of four-year institutions students 
planned to apply for transfer; 2) transfer behavior = discussing transfer <^)portunities with 
friends, seeking informaticMi about transfer from counseling office, seeking information 
about transfer from faculty, seeldng information about transfer frcuj friends who pi^n to 
transfer and friends who already transferred, seeking transfer information from a four-year 
institution and seeking information from community college catalogs; 3) transfer 
perceptions = importance attached to transferring, feelings about the possibility of not 
transferring, importance attached to getting a job as qpposed to transferring, importance 
attached to vjansferring after earning an A.A. degree, vnd perceptions aJbout worrying 
about transferring in the future. 
Metbod 

To acquire data from the variables qpec^iied in the theoretical frameworic, a Border 
CdUege Consortium Student Survey was constructed (Appendix C). The items in the survey 
were borrowed from a South Texas Student Survey (Rendon, 1982) and xrom a questionnaire 
used by The Center for the Study of Community CdUeges admioistered to a sample of 
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I students enrdUed in 24 of the Ford Foundations Uifean Community CoDeges Transfer* 
Opportunities Program (Cohen, Brawer and Bensiroon, 1985). 

■ A sfysrtemaiuc random sample of BCC students was taken from four dLscipiOnes where 

■ transfer students were likely to enrdil: English, math, history and business. StratLjELed 
sampling was used (as exposed to selecting a sample from the total population at large) to 

I ensure that appropiiate number of elements were drawn from homogenous subsets of the 
population as well as to reduce sampUng error. Thus, a stratified sample was considered to 
I be more representative on a number of variables than was the case for a sLmpte random 

■ sample (Babbie, 1973). It was decided to take a random sample of five percent of each 
institution's Spring 1987 enrollment. The five percent enrdlment figure was then divided by 

I 25, the approximate number of students per Jass. This figure yielded the number of class 
^ sections to be sampled per institution (Tabic 4.1 ). To determine the number of class 
" sections to be sampled per discipline, tiie Spring 1987 class schedule of English, math, 

■ history and business classes was used to count the number of class sections being offered 
that term for each discipline. This figure was multiplied by five percent, which yielded the 

I number of class sections to be sampled per discipline (Tstble 4.2). Thisprocess ensured 
>0 that equal proportions of students were sampled in each institution. Further, 

■ the class section was used as the unit of sanpling evai though the student was 
I the unit of analysis. 

A total of 64 class sections were sampled during April-June, 198/. Each 
I Institutional Contact Person working with the Project Director coordinated the 
administration of the survey. A total of 1600 student questionnaires and 64 
faculty surveys were sent. Hov/evcr, some classes had less than 25 students 
I attending class, while others had more than 25 studem;s attending. A total of 
647 questionnaires were returned, which were sorted according to etnnicity: 

I 

ERIC ' ' 78 
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Hispanic 422 (65) 

White 147 (23) 

Black 19 (3) 

Native American U (2) 

Asian 33 (5) 

Other J5 (2) 

Total 647 (100) 

Since Hispanics and whites constitutec' 88 percent of the population, it was 
decided to drop the other ethnic groups from the analysis • Thus, 569 surveys 
were used to conduct the analysis of the data. 

Structural equatic^i modeling and LISREL VI' (Joreskog & Sorbom, 1984) were 
used to examine the parameter estimates of the structural and measurement models 
of the hypothesized causal model. Measures of goodness of fit were examined to 
provide indices for the overall tit of the causal model in the study. 
Covariance structure models conobine a measurement model and a structural 
(causal) model into a coiqplete UDdel and are analogou^t to a combination of 
factor analysis and path analysis. Ihe most powerful aspe^.t of LISREL is that 
the parameters for the measurement and causal models can be estiirated 
simultaneously, stai^^dard errors can be obtained, and the goodness of fit 
evaluated (Bentler & SpecIc2U^t7"198rf "Bentler & Weeks^ 1980; Joreskog, 1977j 
Pedhazur, 1982; Long, 1983). Because a polyserial correlation matrix was used 
to analy^-e the data, a Chi-squared goodness of fit was not possible due to the 
use an unweighted least square solution. All other indices for assessing the 
fit of the model were used, including the total coefficient of determination for 
the Y variables and the structural equations. 



FINDINGS 

The findings of this study are divided into two parts. First, descriptive 
data on selected variables will be presented. Second, inferential data acquired 
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through the testing of a model of student pre-dispositlons to transfer will be * 
described. 

Studoat Backsround Gb&racteristics 

The san?>le included 422 Hispanics (74%) and 147 whites (26%). It is 
interesting to coopare Hispanic student background characteristics with those of 
white Students. In this study, the following differences between Hispanic and 
white students were noted. Hispanic students were younger; their mean age was 
22.77 coiqpared to 26 for vrtiites. Hispanic studenvs' parents had less education 
than white parents. The mean years of schooling received by Hii^anics parents 
was ei^it, coapared to 12 for irtiites. Hispanic students came from families with 
lower socio^onomlc status than whites. Only 31 percent of Hispanics came from 
families with incomes that ranged* above $20,000, coopared to 59 percent for 
whites. Hispanics reported earning lower high school grades than whites, 
although it was interesting to vote that more than 50 percent of both whites and 
Hi^anics reported earning A*s and B*s. However, 53 percent of Hispanics 
compared to 61 percent of the vrtiites reported earning A*s and B*s. More 
Hispanic students (61%) than vrtiite students (46%) were enrolled at the freshman 
level. Similarly, although over half of the sample was enrolled full-time, 76 
percent of Hispanics coopared to 61 percent of >7hites were attending college 
full-time. Hispanic females (58%) outnumbered males (42%) , but the white sanple 
was evenly divided (50%) between the two genders. Mothers and fathers provided 
ti^e most encouragement for students to attend college for both Hispanics and 
irtiites. Hispanic students appeared to be receiving more ^couragement to attend 
college from high school teachers and counselors than white students. Salient 
student background factors are portrayed in Tsble 4.3. 

• Abbut 49 percent of the Hispanic hou olds spoke only Spanish or more 
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■ Spanish than EngllgA, Whites reported earning higher grades in the com munily ccillege than 
Hispanics* About 69 percent of whites reported earning and B^s compared to 45 percent 

p of Hispanics. Finally, wULtes reported earning more (over 40) community ccillege hours 
H (43%) than Hi£i)anics (34%). 

* In sum tbe major differences between Hispanic and white students were: 

I o Whites have higher high school grades 

o Hi^anics come from families with lower SES 
I o Whites make higher grades in the community college 

m o Whites earn more college hours 

o Hispanic students are younger. 
I o Hifyanic mothers and fathers have less education 

ReaaoDsfor Attending Com susity College 

■ Table 4.4. provides interesting findings regarding the reasons why students enroll in 
m community colleges. THe main reason cited by Hispanics and whites was to prepare for 

transfer to a four-year college or .university. Other reasons which were cited by more than 

■ 50 percent of white and Hi^adc students were that 1) it was cheaper; 2) they wanted to 
* stay close to home; 3) they wanted to take courses for self-improvement or enrichment; and 

■ 4) they wanted to be able to work whUe studying in their home town. 
m Ck>iiEse8 (^midetedin Arts^ Maliisu^ 

Table 4.5 porcrays the number of courses students^ reported earning in arts, math and 
I science. In eveiy disciplinei Hispanlcs are less represented than whites. However, it is 

interesting to note that both Hiyanics and whites are least represented in the sciences and 
m the humanities, and most represented in social science, math and computer science and 
i| com municatlon/English compositLoa 

Capaer flaoi^Impcrtaace Attached to Degree Attainmeirt 

■ It is interesting' to note in Table 4.6 that about a third of both His^anics and whites 

ERJC -51 
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aspire to advanced degree prafessLois (e.g. accouatanti engineeri lawyer^ phj^cian, ^ 
profeG9or). The next most popular choices of future career plans were social service 
occupations such as teacher, law enforcement or corrections^ officer, social weLEare or 
recreation worker. About 22 perc^t of Hi^)anics chose this professicm, compared to 14 
percent for whites* 

According to table 4.7 it appears that both Hlspanics and whites attach great 
importance to attaining college degrees. This was e^>ecia[Uy true at the associate, 
bachelor's, and master's degree level. 
Encouragement From Significant Otbera 

For both Hiqpanics and whites, parents provided the most encouragement to attend 
cdU£^e. Further, high scbodL teachens; and counselors appeared to have provided more 
encouragement to Hispanic students than to whites (Table 4.8). 
Encouragement to Transfer to a Senior DostLtutioa 

Parents appeared to provide the most encouragement for Hispanic and white students 
to transfer* Interestingly^ the least oicouiagement to transfer came from community 
college f acully and counselors as well as the two-year-cdUege^s registrar's office (Table 4.9). 
Instltutioii/GoaL Com mitments 

A very degree of impr stance to accomplish educaticMial goals and to attend the 
community colleges was reported by both Hlqpanics and whites. About 98 percent of 
Hi^anlcs and 97 percent of wuite students said it was important or extremely important to 
accomplish their educational goals. Further, 91 percent of Hisp.,n1c9 and 85 percent of 
white students said it was important or extremely important to attend their community 
college (See tables 4.10 and 4.11). 
Importance of Transfer 

Several items yielded information regarding the importance attached to transferring. 
Table 4*12 reveals that 40 percent of Hi^anics and 39 percent of whites have plans to 
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transfer, but have not yet applied. Only 14 percent of Hispanlcs and 10 percent of \7Mtes* 
have no plans to transfer. Thus, it appeals tha*- most Hispanics and whites view transfer as 
a viable option. Other finoings confhrra that students pJan to transfer and attach importance 
to transferring. When students were a^ed. when they planned to transfer, 51 percent of 
Hispanlcs and 58 percent of whites indicated they planned to do so after earuia? an 
associate, while 26 percent of Hispanics and 27 percent of whites planned to transfer before 
earning an associate. Only 16 percent of whites and 24 percent of Hiq)anics had no plana to 
transfer. 

Academic Integration 

The responses to several items provide an overview of how well students were 
academically integrated. Four multiple indicators provide a construct of academic 
ictegratibn. 

!• Academic/Career Perceptions. About 92 percent of both Hispanics and whites 
agreed or strongly agreed that theii' academic experiences at their com munity 
colleges were very good. Similarly, 86 percent cif Hispanics and 80 percent of 
whites agreed/strongly agreed that their career preparation experiences at their 
com munity cdUege were very good (Tables 4.13 and 4.14). 

2. Campus Transfer Perceptioos . Table 4.15 provides Indicatois of student transfer 
petx^eptions. About half of the sample believed that the community cdLLege 
provided excellent Information m transfer c^portunities. Ovsr 60 percent felt 
that students who wantea information about transfer could get heilp from 
counselors, and roughly half of the sample felt the ccOlege provided special 
services for students who wi*ed to transfer. However, only 30 percent of 
His p an ics and 25 pei-cent of whites felt their com munity college teachers had 
encouraged them to thiiik serlbusly about transferring. Interestingly, 33 percent 
of Hispanics and 20 percent of whites wanted transfer information, but did not 
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know wbo to see about it* Over half felt that increasing the number of students 
who transferred should be a tc^ cdJege priority. Yet, only 16 percent of whites 
and 35 percent of lii^anics believed teachers should give transfer students extra 
readlQg/writing assignments. 

3. Counseling B^iavior. Table 4.16 portrays the re^nses to lliree of Ihe items 
ised to measure counseling b^iavior. About 67 percent of Hl<yanics and 74 
percent of whites sddom or never participated in academic counseling. 
Similarly 58 percent of Hispanics and 89 percent of whites seldom or never 
participated in career counseiling. Fully 86 percent of Hi^aiiics and 88 percent 
of whites seldom or never met with foui^year ccUege recrutteis. 

4. Academic Behavion Tables 4.16 and 4.17 ccHitain some of the items used to 
measure academic behavior, Table 4.16 it is indicated that the vast majority 
of students seldom or never participate in study group sessions (79%) or in 
honors programs (93%). 

In Table 4.17, the following academic behavior was noted: 

The majority of Hi^anics (86%) and wMtes (78%) occaaonaHy or frequently used the 
library to study. 

About half of the sample had never or rarely made an appointment with an instructor 
(H;«51% ,' W =54%), 

The vast majority of the sampObe had never or rarely asked the faculty for advice 
(H=69%j W =71%). 

The vast majority had taken detailed notes in class (H = 89% ; W = 90%). 
The vast majority had taken notes from as^ned readings (H = 78%; W = 73%). 
Over half of all students had never/rarely asked faculty for additional references 
(H=54%; W =63%). 

Over 60 percent had never/rareOy attended ca.mpus lectures. 
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0 . The madoilty of students had never/rareLy asked faculty for help with wrltiag ^dUs 

(H=69%; W =72%). 
SociaLIiit^Taiioa 

SodaL integratix^ is another important measure of how well students iategrate and 
develop an affiliation with the iDstitutLon. Several studies have documented that social and 
as^ademic integration enhance student retention and persistence. In tils study, the following 
items revealed the extent of social int^ration exblhited by BCC students. 

Faculty Contact Outside of Class , About 77 perceni; of Hig)anic and white students 
seldom or never saw facully outside of class (Table 4.18). 

Involvement Jn Extracurricular Activities. The vast majority of students seldom or 
never participated in cdUege extracurricular activities (Table 4.19). 

Informal Conveisatlons with Faculty^ Table 4.17 provides documentation that few 
students interact with faciitty members. Fiflly 78 percent of Hi^^anics anc 66 percent of 
whites seLdo m d.' never had an informal conversation with an instructor. 

Read the CciUege PapCT. It appears that about half the sample (H = 56%; W = 47%) 
read the ccUe^e paper (Table 4.17). 

Look at BuUetih Boards. )ver half of the sample, (H = 60%; W = 50%) looked at 
bulletin boards for announcements of special activltes (Table 4.1 

Participation in Freeman Orientation, x'able 4.16 provides evidence Vat over 80 
percent of the studente seldom or never participated in Freshman orientation. 
Pre-DiapQaLtioQ to Tranetec 

Do the attitudes and behavior of com munity coUege transfer students indicate a true 
commitment to transfers' The literature (Cohen 1985; Bensimon and HILey^ 1986) suggests 
that many students who initially declare a transfer-oriented goal may not really want to 
transfer. In this study » three multipOb indictois were used to construct a measure of student 
pre-dL^posltion to transfer. 
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N umber of Colleges Plaiming to Tracsfen TaWe 4.20 pxx)vides a profile of the number 
of four-year institutions student? planned to apply for transfer. The vast majoiit.^ of 
students pilan to transfer to one or more institutions. Only 23 percent of Hi^anics and 20 
percent of whites indicated they would not ^^ptly or had no plans to transfer. 

Transfer Bdbavior. Tables 4.1'r^and 4.21 provide inforn^atLon regardhig the behavior 
exhibited by students with regard to transfer. According to Table '4.17, half of the sample 

(H'=49%; W =51%) discussed transferring with their Mends* 

Table 4.21 reveals the following regarding the 'extent students sought inform; tion 
about transferring from various sources: 

o The vast majority seldom jr never (H = 70%, W « 77%) sought information about 

transferring from the counseling office, 
o The vast majority seldom or never (H ^ 81%; W = 82%) sought informatlCMi about 

tmnsfenihg from community cdlege faculty, 
o A substanv^al proportion of students (H = 43%; W = 34%) often/very often turned to 

fri«ids planning to transfer for information about transferring, even.though over half 

of the sample never or seldom used this source of information, 
o Similarly, about 40 percent of Hispanics and 36 perc^at of whites often/very often 

turned to friends who already transferred for information about transfendng. 
o The vast majority of students (H =« 77%; W = 68%) sddo^i/never sought transfer 

information from four year institutions, 
o Over half of the sample (H « 69%; W « 68%) seldom/never used the community college 

catali^^ to acquire transfer information. 

Student Transfer PCTceptlons. Both Hi^anics and whites appear to feci strcHigly about 
transferring as revealed in table 4.22. 

o Nearly three-fouriiis of Hi^anics and whites* felt transferring was important. 

o About half the sample felt it was better to transfer after earning an associate degree. 
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o Over half the sample disagreed that transferring was too far in the future to worry 
about it now. 

o About 44 percent of the Hispanics and 56 percent of liie whites agreed that if they 

didn't transfer they would feel disappointed., 
o Over half of the sample disagreed tiiat getting a job was more important than 

transferring. 

A StRsctuBl iodeLof Factocs Affecting Sbjdent Pre-I^&|)c^^ ToTransTar 

While research studies of com munity cdUege transfer students are numerous, many are 
limited to des ::riptive as exposed to transfer and native ^dents employing vaiiatiLes such as 
GPA, academic programs, graduation rates, financial aid status, SES, freshman year 
aspiration, and attitudes toward enrolling^ in selective universities (Peng & BaUey, 1977; 
Anderson & Riehl, 1974; Anderscm & Peterson, 1973; Hoimstrom & Bisconti, 1974; Hodgson, 
1974; Smart EtMngton, 1985; Pheiar, Andrew and McLaughlin, 1981; Vdlkwein, King & 
Terenzini, 1986). Research studies that examine the causal relationships among student 
background and academic and social integration factors, as well as the factors' impact cxi 
two-year colleges transfer attitudes and behaviors and attitudes are practically noil- 
existent. 

The theoretical model applied in tUs study was based on Tinto's student attrltLon 
model (Unto, 1975). Tinto's explanatory model specLQes that upon entfMIng cdUege students 
bring witii them a variety of atti.^utes or pre-cdUege experiences (and background 
ciiaracteristics which have an impact on determining educational expectations and 
commitments. These educati<ml expectations and commitments r^spreseut Initial 
institutional/goal commitments by students when first entering cdUege. These initial 
com mitments change during a student's stay in a cdUoge as a result of a student's normative 
and structural integration into the academic and social i^ystems of the institution. As a 
result of the student's social and academic im;egration, decisions to withdraw or remain in 
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cdOege to completion are made by students. For some community college students whose * 
educational goal is to transfer to a four-year institutiLon, these same background 
characteristics^ Initial commitm^ts and integration porocesses have an impact not only on 
retention decisions, but, ev^ prior to the studentfs determination to v^ithdraw or stay in 
cciUege^ they affect attitudes and behavior towards transferring. 

This study tested tibe hypothesis that high leveils of cocgruency between students and 
ttieir environments lead to high levels of student pre-dj^xD^tion to transfer, as defined by 
transfer bdbaviors and perceptions. Through the modification of Tinto^s (1975) attrltx>n 
model, the study examined how sev^ ccmstructs affected pre-dL^}06ition to transfer. These 
constructs were: high school grades, parental education, encouragement, ethnicity, 
Instlt'itlQnal/gcxJL commitments, academic integratLon and social integration. The model 
examined the direct and indirect effects of background characteristics and initial 
com mitments on academic integration and social integraticxi; the direct and indirect effects 
of background cLuracteristics and initial com mitment on pre-dlsposltion to txansfen and the 
direct effects of academic integratiqa and social integration on pre-di^)osltion to transfer. 
Structural equation c/odeaing (Bentler, 1980; Bentler & SpeclMurt;, 1981; Beutier & Woodward, 
1978; Kennjf, 1979; Long, 1976; Pedhazur, 1982) was used to examine the strutural 
coefficients iuid measuix>ment model of the hypothe^ed causal model. 

The measurement and structural models were found to represe t a plausible causal 
model of student pre-dispo€ltion to transfer among community college students. The 
measures used in assessing the fit of the model reflected the overall strength of the 
hypcthe^zcd modeL 

To a large extent, the findings supported the hypothesized revisLoh of Tinto's model. 
TnitiaT com mitments (Importance stu'lents attached to achieving their educational goals and 
to attending their coUege) were found to liave a negative direct effect^ but a positive total 
effect on the dependent vaiiabLe, pre-di^posltion to transfer. . Students who entered their 

08 
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com munily coillegGS with higher levels of institutiLonal and goal com mitments had appOled to 
more foiuvyear institutions, sought more information about tiansfening £rom counselors, 
faculty, friends, fouivyear institutions, and com^ionlty college catalogs and had higher 
levels of social and academic integration. Likewise,, students witli higher leveQs of social 
and academic int^ration had higher levels of pre-disposLtion to transfer. Thus, the notion 
that i^igh levels of congruency between students and their environments lead to W gh levels 
of pre-di^KJsition to transfer is supported this study. 

Interestingly, t^e results further indicated that the hypothesized relationship between 
ethnic origin and pre-di^XDSltlon to trai3sfer coiild not be substantiated. Being white or 
Hispanic had no relationship to high or low pre-dispodtion to transfer, indicating that 
transfer behaviors and perceptions were a function of a composite community college 
population, as opposed to a unique ethnic g£x>up. 

In sum mary, he major findings related to students pre-^disposltion to transfer are as 
follows: 

1) Ethnicity has no relationship to transfer behaviors and perceptions. 

2) High levels of institutional/goal com m mitments are positively reilated to transfer 
bdiaviors and perceptions. 

3} Students with high levels of social and academic integration had high levels of 
transfer behaviors and perceptions. 
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. . Table 4.1 

BCX: ENROLUfENT AND NUMBEP. OF OiASSES TO BE SAMPLED 

BOC ' 1987 5% Tota3. Class 

Institiitions Enrollment Enrollment Sections Sanpled 

Southwestern College 11,376 569 2o 

inperial Valley 3,267 163 7 

Laredo Junior 4,022 201 8 

Cochise 3,939 197 8 

Texas So'.' hmost 4,761 238 10 

Ari2Sona Western 3,911 196 8 
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Table 4.2 

BOC TOTAL NUMBER OF SPRING 1987 SECTIONS SAMPLED PER DISCIPLINE 

BCC Total ■ Total 

Ibstltutlon English Math History Business Sections Surveys 



Soutiiwestem College 


6 


6 


6 


5 


23 


575 


Imperial Valley 


3 


2 


1 


1 


T 


175 


Laredo Junior 


3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


200 


Cochise 


3 


2 


1 


2 


8 


200 


Texas Southmcst 


4 


3 


2 


1 


10 


250 


AWC 


3 


3 


1 


1 


8 


200 



English - grum mar, compo^tion and Hterature 

Math =5 aHleveiLs of math of fei^ 

History »aULlevelsof history offers 

Bi^sLness - Accounting and Introduction to Business CiLsses 



8 
i 
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«5 



Variatile& 
Total N 



1. 



Ethnicity 
Ns569 



Table 4.3 

STUDENT BACKGROUND FACTORS 



Categories and Fifgurances 



W:-147 



Percentages 
Hispanic White 



74 



26 



2. S^!xident Classification 
Ha 413 W=145 



3. Enroillm^t status 
H*420 
W»147 



Freshman (H» 253, W=t 66) 
Sc^oihore (Hsl20, 48) 
Other (H« 40 W=:31) 



Full.tlme(H=318, W«90) 
Part-time (H= 102, W»57) 



61- 
29 
10 



76 
24 



46 
33 
21 



61 
39 



Sex 

H=421 

W=147 

High School Grad^ 

H=413 

W=147 



Male (H= 176, W»73) 
Female (H= 245, W=74) 



Mostly A'&(H»37, W=24) 
Mostly A/B's (H« 113, W= 43) 
Mostly. B'8(H» 71, W=24) 
Mostly B/C's (H»129, W» 36) 
MosGy C's(H»5, W»li) 
Moeray C/Q's (H- 15, W=. 8) 
Mostly D'^(H»1, W»0) 
Mostly D/F^(H»1, W»0) 
I did not attend 
(H« 16, W= 1) 



42 
58 



9 
27 
17 
31 
7 
4 
.2 
2 



50 
50 



le 

2£ 
IT 
2^ 
7 
5 
0 
0 



Parent's Income 



H»391 


$5000 or less (Hs 75, W» 12) 


19 


9 


W=138 


$5000 - $10,000 (W= 73, 12) 


19 


9 




$10,000 - $15,000 (H» 74, W= 16) 


19 


12 




$15,000 - $20,000 (H> 48, 17) 
Over $20,000 (H« 121, W« 81) 


12 • 


12 




31 


59 



Encouragement from 
H/S teachexs 
U»398 
W=142 



None (H« 67, W>36) 
UttIe(Ha72, W=25) 
Fair (H« 99, W«39) 
Great Deal (H« 160, W= 



42) 



17 
18 
25 
40 



25 
18 
27 
30 
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Valuable & 
Total N 

7b. Encouragement from 
H/S counselor 
H» 395 
W=141 



7c. Encouragement from 
Mother 
H=403 
W=142 



7(1. Encouragement from 
Father 
H« 391 
W=142 



7c . Encouragement from 
Relatives 
H=408 
W=141 



7f. Encouragement from 
Friends 
H»404 
W=140 



8. Weekly Hours 
Emplloyed 
H»407 
W=144 



9c Language Spoken 
Ha420 
W =146 



Categories and Figuran ces 



None (H= 66, W= 41) 
Uttle (H= 67, W= 28) 
Fair (H» 96, W=32) 
Great Deal (H= 166, W= 40) 



None (H- 39, W= 23) 
Uttle (H«36, W=19) 
Fair (H» 62, If « 28) 
Great Deal (H- 266, W= 72) 



None (Hb 64, 30) 
Uttle (H»35, W= IJ) 
Falr(H=54, W=28) 
Great Deal (H=238, W=69) 



None (H« 55, W=41) 
Uttle (H«50, W»23) 
Falr(H»127, W=28) 
Great Deal (H-176, W=49) 



None (H- 52, W= 24) 
Uttle (H.:: .'5, W»30) 
Fair(H«3T^, W«36) 
Great Deal (H^ 155, W= 50) 



Percentages 
Hjspanic White 



0 hrs (H« 132, W» 35) 
1-20 hES (H« 116, W» 39) 
21-40 his (H= 125, W= 43) 
Over 40 his (H= 33, W« 27) 



Only English (H - 32, W » 138) 
Both, More English (H = 112, W = 6) 
Both, Equally (H - 68, W =1) 
Both, More Spanish (H » 148, W » 1) 
Only Spanish (H » 60, W :>0) 



17 
17 
2^ 
42 



10 
9 
15 
66 



16 
9 
14 
61 



13 
12 
31 
43 



13 
19 
30 
38 



32 
29 
31 
8 



8 

27 
16 
35 
14 



29 
20 
23 
28 



16 
13 
20 
51 



21 
11 
20 
49 



29 
16 
20 
35 



17 
21 
26 
36 



24 
27 
30 
19 



95 
4 
.7 
.7 
0 
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VariabiLe & Percentages 
Total N Categories and Figurances Hispanic .Whit ^ 

10. Communily 
College Grades 



K »411 


Mostly Afe(H = 30, W =42) 


7 


30 


W = 142 


Moetay A/B's (H » 84, W = 32) 


20 


23 




koetly B's(H»75, W =23) 


18 


16 




Mostly B/C's (H » 131, W » 32) 


32 


23 




Mostly C'S(h-53, W »S) 


13 


6 




Mostly C/Dte (H - 30, W = 4) 
Mostly DfeCHaS, W =0) 
Mostly D/F«s(H = 3, W =0) 


7 


3 






0 




.7 


0 



lERlC 



8S 



Table 4.4 

REASONS FOR ENROLUffiNT AT COMMUNm COLLEGE 



Reason Agree 

1. I wanted to 
stay close 

to hone 3 211(57 

•H«373, W-192 W 97(51 

2. It was cheaper 
to go to this 
connunily 

college H 228(61 

H«373, W-192 W 133(69 

3. Wanted to be 
working while 
studying in hqt 

home town. H 186(50 

H^73, W»192 W 96(50 

4. I wanted to 
"try out" 

college. H 165(44 

H.373, W=»192 W 52(27 

5. Mast of 
friends were 

going there. H 63(17 
H»373, W»192 W 14(7) 

6. The college's 
academic 
reputation 

was very good. H 141(38 
H.^73, W-192 W 68(35 

7. The college 
offered a very 
good program in 
^y major field 

(Of study. H 166(45 

ia«373, W-192 W 68(35 

8. I thought I 
would bisi 
rejected at a 
four-year 

college. H 65(17 

H-373, W-192 W 23(12 



Disagree 



75(20 
48(25 



63(17 
25(13 



105(28: 
50(26: 



116(31 
93(48 



203(56) 
144(75 



61(16: 
46(24 



68(18 
46(24 



255(60 
133(70 



Neutral 



83(22) 
46(24) 



78(21) 
33(17) 



78(21) 
44(23) 



88(24) 
46(24) 



94(25) 
31(16) 



166(45) 
76(40) 



131(35) 
76(40) 



N/R 



4(1) 
1(1) 



4(1) 
1(1) 



4(1) 
1(1) 



3(1) 
1(1) 



8(2) 
3(2) 



5(1) 
1(1) 



8(2) 
2(1) 



76(20) 
35(18) 



7(9.) 
1(1) 



Reason Agree 

.9. I applied, 
but was zK>t 
accepted at a 
four-year 

college. H 15(4) 

H-373, W=192) W 8(4) 

10. I wanted to 
get a 

vocaticMoal- 

technical 

preparation 

for a job. H 90(24) 
H-373, W-192 W 33(17) 

11. I wanted to 

take courses, 
ior seLf- 
in;)roven)ent 

or enrichment. H 191 CSi) 

H-373-, W-192 W 120(63) 

12. Jfy bigis school 
counselors 
told me I 
should go 

there. ■ H 54(14) 

H«373, W«192 W 10(5) 

13. Ity high school 
teacher 

told me 
I should 

go there. H 51(14) 

H-373 > W-192 W 100 ) 

14. ify parents 
insisted I 

go there. H 87(23) 

H-373, W-192) W 16(8) 

15. No one 
encouraged 
mf^ to apply 

to a four-year 

college. H 87(23) 

H-373, W-192 W 38(20) 
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Disagree 



302(81) 
154(80) 



212(57) 
124(65) 



98(26) 
40(21) 



224(60) 
141(73) 



234(63) 
138(72) . 



195(52) 
144(75) 



204(55) 
107(56/ 



Neutral 



47(13) 
28(15) 



61(16) 
33(17) 



77(21) 
29(15) 



81(22) 
37(19) 



74(20) 
40(72) 



78(21) 
28(15) 



70(19) 
45(23) 



5^(2) 
2(1) 



10(6) 
2(1) 



7(2) 
3(2) 



14(4) 
4(2) 



14(4) 
4(2) 



13(3) 
4(2) 



12(3) 
2(1) 



ERIC 
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Reason 

16. Ify teacher/ 
guidance 
counselor 
suggested it. 
H»373, W»192 

17. I colli' not 
find a Job 
so I decided 
lo enroll in 
college. 
Hs^73, ;?=192 



Agree 



H 68(18) 
W 16(8) 



H 50(13) 
W 7(4) 



Disagree 



205(55) 
133(69) 



275(74) 
164(85) 



Neutral 



86(23) 
37(19) 



40(11) 
17(9) 



14(4) 
6(3) 



8(2) 
4(2) 



18.N6 one gave me 
informati(xi 
. about other 
collies. 
H=373, W=192 



H 53(14) 
W 17(9) 



244(65) 
145(76) 



63(17) 
28(15) 



13(3) 
2(1) 



19. I did not 
qualify for 
admission to 
other 
colleges. 
H=373, W=192 



H 41(11) 
W 16(8) 



273(73) 
148(77) 



45(12) 
26(14) 



14(4 
2(1) 



20. I wanted to 
prepare for 
transfer to 
a four-year 
college or 
university 
H»373, W=192 



H 248(66) 
W 138(72) 



a57(15) 
28(15) 



58(16) 
23(12) 



10(3) 
3(2) 



21. I wanted to 
gain skills 
necessary to 
enter a 
specific 
occupation. 
H=373, W=192 



H 211(57) 
W 89(46) 



22. I wanted to 
gain skills 
to advance in 
ny current 

job/occupation. H L9.7(34) 
H=373, W=192 W 72(38) 



71(19) 
62(32) 



131(35) 
880(41) 



78(21) 
39(20) 



103(28) 
38(20 



13(3) 
2(1) 



12(3) 
2(1) 



ERIC 



Q7 
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Tatile4.5 

NUMBER OF COURSES COMPLETED IN ARTS, MATH AND SCIENCE 

Course Area Ncme One Two Three 

Communication/ 
Englisb Composition 

H=402 H 76(19) 117(29 103(26) 104(26) 

1=141 W 26(18) 37(26) 40(28) 38(27) 



Humanities 

H»394 H 222 (56) 85(22) 45(11) 42 (U.) 

W«140 W 54(39) 27(19) 24(17) 35(25) 

Scii611C68 

H=385 H 247 (64) 71(18) 34(9) 33(9) 

W=140 W67(48) 32(23) 15(11) 26(19) 

Matiti & Computer Science 

H» 403 H 114 (28) 131(33) 70(17) 88(22) 

W=142 W 31(22) 35(25) 26(18) 50(35) 



Social Sciences 

H= 393 H 141 (36) 97 (25) 

W=140 W 27(19) 36(2(3) 



59(15) 
20(14) 



96(24) 
57(41) 
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Table 4.6 
FUTURE CAREER PLANS 
N=565 (Ife:373, W«192) 



Field Hispanic 

1. Advanced degree professions (e.g., accountant, 
engineer, le.^er, physician, professor). 120(32) 

2. Allied Health (e.g., nurse, medical 
technician, physical therapist, dental 

assistant or bygienist) 19(5) 

3. Applied Arts (e.g., artist, writer 

musician, actor, designer) 10(3) 



4. Easiness operations (e.n-y hotel or 
restaurant worker, bookkeeper', 

cosmetologist, office machine operator) 23(6) 

5. Management and sales (e.g., manager, 

insurance, stock or real estate agent) 23(6) 

6. Social service (e.g., teacher, law 
enforcement or corrections officer, 

social welfare, or recreaticxi worker) 82(22) 

7. Technologies (e.g., engineering, 
electronics, laboratory technician, 

draftsman, computer programmer) 24(6) 

8. Trades and crafts (e.g., construction 
woiicer, mechanic, automotive, factory 

or farm worker) 4(1) 

9. I don't know 18(5) 

10. Other 31(8) 

11. No response 10(3) 



ERIC 



9^- ' Q q 
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T^le 4.7 
IMPORTANCE OF DEGREE ATTAINUENT 

Not 



Degree 


ItQxsrtant 


iJirortant 


m 


One-year certificate 
H«373, W=192 


H 175(47) 
W 56(29) 


146(39) 
103(54) 


52(14) 
33(17) 


Associate (AA, AAS, AS) 
H«373, W=192 


H 288(77) 
W 127(66) 


53(14) 
48(25) ' 


32(9) 
17(9) 


Bachelor's (BA, fiS) 
H=373, W=5l92 


H 317(85) 
W 158(82) 


32(9) 
21(11) 


24(6) 
13(7) 


Moste'^'s (MA. MM. MS) 
H=S73, W=192 


W 110(57) 


72(ii8) 


10(5) 


J.D. (law Degree) 
H=373, \7«192 


H 76(20) 
W 15(8) 


222(60) 
148(77) 


75(20 
29(15) 


M.D. (Medical Degree) 
H 373, W=192 


H 69(19) 
W 13(7) 


219(59) 
149(78) 


85(23) 
30(16) 


Ph.D. (Doctorate in a field 
of study) 
H=373, W=192 


H 130(35) . 
W 57(30) 


181(49) 
117(61) 


62(17) 
18(9) 



IGO 



^ 11 
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Table 4.8 

ENCOURAGEMENT FROM SI^IIFICAOT OTHERS TO ATTEND COLLEGE 



High School 
Teachers 
H = 398 
W- = 142 

High School 
Counselors 
H =. 395 
W = 141 

Jfother 
H = 403 
W = 142 

Father 
H = 391 
W = 141 

Relatives 
H = 408 . • 
W = 141 

Friends 
H = 404 
W = 140' 



None 



67 (17) 
36 (25) 



66 (17) 
41 (29) 



39 (10) 
23 (16) 



64 (16) 
30 (21) 



55 (13) 
41 (29) 



52 (13) 
24 (17) 



Little 



72 (18) 
25 (18) 



67 (17) 
28 (20) 



36 (9) 
19 (13) 



35 (9) 
15 (11) 



50 (12) 
23 (16) 



75^(19) 
30 (21) 



Few 



99 (25) 
39 (27) 



96 (24) 
32 (23) 



62 (15) 
28' (20) 



54 (14) 
28 (20)'. 



127 (31) 
28 (20) 



122 (30) 
36 (26) 



Great Deal 



160 (40) 
42 (30) 



166 (42) 
40 (28) 



266 (66) 
72 (51) 



238 (61) 
69 (49) 



176 (43) 
49 (35) 



155 (38) 
50 (36) 



ERIC 



ICI 
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Table 4.9 

TYPE AND EXTENT OF ENCOaRAGEMENT RECEIVED ABOUT TRANSFERRL^IG 

Agent Great Deal Fair Amount LitOe Bit None 

Com ni unity CoUege 
Faculty 

H=410 H 56(12) 108(26) 100(24) 146(36) 

ff»144 ff 18(13) . 31(22) 44(31) 51(35) 

Coraraunily Ccaiege 
Counselorsi 

H=410 H 80(20) 127(31) 76(19) 127(31) 

W=143 30(21) 31(22) ' 28(20) 54(38) 

Mother 

H=407 H 144 (35) 82(20) 69(17) 112(28) 

W=138 ff 40(29) 25(18) 21 (15) 52(38) 

Father 

H=402 W 38(28) 24(18) 20(15) 55(40) 

Relatives 

H=407 H 106 (26) 96(24) 90(22) U5 (28) 

W=142 W 24(17) 32(23) 33 (23) 53(37) 

Friends 

H= 405 H 103 (25) 109 (27) ' 99 (24) 94 (23) 

W=143 ff 32(22) . 38(27) 27(19) 46(32) 

Registrar's Office 

H=404 H 26(6) 60(15) 89(22) 229(57) 

W=141 W 5(4) 18(13) 25(18) 93(66) 



I 
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Table 4.10 

IMPCSTANCE ATTACHED TO ACCOMPLISH EDUCATION GOALS 

Not Important Extremely 

at AH Unimportant Important Important 

Hlspanics 

N=412 1(.24) 7(2) 83(20) 321(78) 
Whites 

N=145 3(2) 1(1) 38(26) 103(71) 



Table 4.11 

IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO ATTEND THIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Not Important Extremely 

at AH Unimportant Important Important 

Hlspanics 

Ns:414 9(2) 26.(6) 212(51) 167(40) 

Whites 

N=146 5(3) 17(12) 86(59) 38(26) 



ERIC 



ICS 



Applied and accepted 

Applied, not 
yet accepted 

Plan transfer, 
not yet applied 

Undecided about 
transferring 

Plan to transfer 
not sure when 

Do not plan 
to transfer 

Have B.A. 
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Table 4.12 
STUDENT TRANSFER STATUS 



Hispanics, 414 
36 (9) 

16 (4) 

165(40) 

48 (12) 

85(21) 

58(14) 
6 (1) 



Whites, N= 144 
26 (18) 

5 (3) \ 
56(39) 

6 (4) 
29 (20) 

15 (10) 

7 (1) 



ERIC 
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Hispanic 
White 

Nal45 



Table 4.13 
PERCEPTIONS OF ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 



6(1) 



0(0) 



30(7) 



12(8) 



266(65) 



86(59) 



109(27) 
47(32) 



Table 4.14 

PERCEPTIONS OF CAREER PREPARATION EXPERIENCES 



Strongly 
Disagi^ 



Disagree 



Agree 



Strongly 
Agree 



Hispanic 
N-413 



11(3) 



.46(11) 



277(67) 



79(19) 



Wbite 
N«146 



6(4) 



23(16) 



91(62 



26(18) 



ERIC 
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Table 4.3,5 
CAMPUS IHANSEER PERCEPTIONS 



1. College provides excellent 
infcrtnatioa on transfer 
opporvukiities 

H«391. W«141 . 

2. Students \rtK> want to transfer 
can get help from counselors 
H«394, W-143 • 

3. College provides special ' 
sei-vices for students irtio 
want to transfer 

H>392, W>143 

4. liy coninunity college 
teachers have encouraged 
uie to think seriously 
about transferring 
H=392, W«143 

5. I would like more transfer 
informaticHi, but don't know 
who to see 

Ha392, W»142 ~ - 

6. Increasing the nuoiber of 
students who transfer 
should be a top college 
priority 

H«393, W» 143 

7. Teachers should give 
studaits planning to 
transfer extra reading/ 
writing assignmentc 
H=.393, W«143 



SA/A N 



H » 198(51) H = 153(39) 
W = 61(44) W = 66(47) 



H * 264(67) H = 101(26) 
W = ,39(62) W = 51(36) 



H r* 202(51) H = 257(40) 
W = 79(56) W = 58(41) 



H » 116(30) H = 159(41) 
W =. 51(25) W = 60(42) 



D/SD 



H = 127(33) 
W = 28(20) 



H = 125(32) 
W = 45(32) 



H = 204(52) H = 150(38) 
W » 85(59) W = 52(36) 



H =. 137(35) H = 164(42) 
W =. 23(36) W = 62(43) 



H 
W 



H 
W 



40(6) 
14(10) 



29(7) 
3(2) 



H = 33(9) 
W = 6(4) 



H = 117(30) 
W = 32(23) 



H = 140(36) 
W « 69(48) 



H = 39(10) 
W : 6(1) 



H = 92(23) 
W = 58(40) 



ERIC 



1C6 
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Table 4.16 

• PARTICIPATION IN COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 





never 


oejuQom 


Often 


Very Often 


Academic 


H 150 (36) 


129 (31) 


109 (26) 


25(6) 


Counseling 






H« 414 145 


tf 5Q f 41 








Career 


•H 149 (36) 


132 (32) 


108 (26) 


25(6) 










TsX^t^ ft « X*±%J 


If f o vouy 


07 ^cn\ 




4(3) 


Orientation 


H 252 (61) 


99(24) 


'48 (12) 


16(4) 












tf in9 ^7n^ 

If Xu^ \i\JJ 


07 ^17^ 




3 k2) 


H»415, W»145 












inQ ^o^5^ 


DO Clf>; 


22 KO) 




w inn ?fiQ^ 


or\ ^01 ^ 


in /''7^ 


0 C3; 


Freshman 


H 266 (64) 


98 (24) 


37(9) 


16(4) 










W 11'^ ('79C\ 
If XXO v« 


Oyl ^17\ 


7 to; 


1 (•7; 


Group 


H 306 (74) 


79 (19) 


24(6) 


6(1) 


Counseling 












tf 1 9Q ^5^Q^ ■ 
If Xctiy 


11 fQ\ 

11 w 


A fO\ 

4^3; 


1 (w; 


Study Skills 


H 267 (64) 


90(22) 


43(10) 


17(4) 


Work^iop 










n^B f 1 If « x*±%j 


Tf Juso \ooy 


io ^'7^ 
lu u; 


4 ^3; 


3 C2; 


w t?t7Lm^ ff/*xyr» 




Q7 tO'i\ 


CO to; 


18 ^4) 












Recruiters 


W 105 (72) 


23(16) 


12(8) 


b(3) 


Ht»415, W«145 










Honors 


H 320 (77) 


65(16) 


25(6) 


5(1) 


Program ' 










H« 415, W=« 144 


W 119 (83) 


15 (10) 


7(5) 


3(2) 


Transfer 


H 329 (79) 


56(13) 


26(6) 


6(1) 


Applications 










Workshops 


W 129 (89) 


14 (10) 


2(1) 


0(0) 


H» 417, W=:: 145 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION 



Activity 


Never 


Used library to 


H 13 (3) 


Study 




H«i 407, W« 145 


W 21 (14) 


Made ftTMV>int.mon» 


H at (20) 


with Instoictor 




Urn 405, W» 145 


W 35 (24) 




H 147 n^i 


for advice 




H-i 405, W« 145 


W 57(39) 






satLon with instructor 




H» 397, W- 144 


W 71(49) 






class notes 




H« 395, W» 144 


W 5(3) 






from readings 




H» 400, W» 141 • 


W 14(10) 




H Q9 ^9*1^ 


more references 




H» 396, W« 144 


W 40(28) 


4"fct:pridpd 




lecture 


H» 397, W- 145 


W 64(44) 






with friends 




H«i399, W=142 


W 52(37) 


■ 

Rean School 


H 72(19) 


papa* 




H»373, W*130 


W 42(32) 


Looked a- 


H 66(17) 






H« 399, • 


W 26(18) 


Sought!;. 


. H 132 (33) 


from counseling oi.. ice 




Hs 402, W« 144 


W 56(39) 



;eric 
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Table 4.17 



IN COMMUNITY COLLKGE ACHVIKES ' 





UCCoJSIOnajJLy 






1 ^9 r*^9\ 
xO^ VO^/ 


2io v04/ 


19 (R^ 




oy ^41; 


1 9^ r*^1 ^ 
xZO VOxy 




OO vi4; 




40 VvV2y 


01 /l y1^ 

21 u4; 


lOx vO^Gy 


• Qi ^*>o^ 


oc /c\\ 

35 C9; 




28 C19; 


x3 (9) 


QQ ^ 

oo v^xy 


oo tlo; 


oc 

25 (6) 


24 tl7; 


31 (22; 


13 (13) 




loO Qoc-. 


ooo /czg\ 

223 (56) 


y {Of 


2o C19; 


1 /^o /t^ \ 

102 C71) 




lo7 toy; 


157 (39) 




5U to4; 


OO C39) 


124 \ox 


uy tou; 


61 Clo; 


4y vo4^ 


oo ^24; 


20 V.14) 


1U2 v2oy 


QO /00^ 

oo ^22; 


oO QloJ 




14 tiu; 


OQ /l rtN 

28 tiy; 




1U4 


yS Q2oJ 


1 rr /I 0^ 

1/ U2; 


o7 \2Si) 


/oc\ 

36 (25; 


92(25) 


110 (29) 


99(27) 


27(21) 


38(29) ' 


23(18} 


94 (24) 


131 (33) 


103 (27) 


38 (27) 


51 (36) 


28 (20) . 


120 (30) 


104 (26) 


46(11) 


30 (21) 


41(29) 


17(12) 
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Table 4.17 (cont'd.) 



Activity 


Never 


Rarely 


Occasionally 


Frequently 


Looked at 


H 66(17) 


94(24) 


131 (33) 


108 (27) 


bulletin boards 






H= 399, W= 143 


W 26(18) 


38 (27) 


51(36) 


28(20) 


Sought information 


H 132 (33) 


120 (30) 


104 (26) 


46(11) ' 


from counseling office 








H= 402, W= 144 


W 56(39) 


30 (2li 


41(29) 


17 (12) 


4sked instructor 


H 118 (29) 


110 (27) 


109 (27) 


64(16) 


for help with writing 








H»401, W= 144 


W 70(49) 


33 (23) 


22 (15) 


19 (13) 
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Table 4.18 
FACULTY CJONTACr OOTSIDE OF CLASS 



Never Seldom Often Very Often 



Hispanic 

N=416 118(28) 205(49) 85(20) 8(2) 
White 

N=146 41(28) 71(49) 26(18) ' 8(5) 



Table 4.19 

INVOLVEMENT IN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Never Seldom Often Very Often 

Hispanic 

N=410 -- 221(54) 121(300 45(11) - / • 23(6) 
White 

N=144 • 78(54) 37(26) 18(13) 11(8) 
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T^ble 4.20 

NUMBER OF FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES/UNIVERSITIES 
•STUrENTS PALN TO APPLY FOR TRANSFER 

No Plans to 

N<Mie 1 2 3 4 or More Transfer 

Hispanic 

.N=393 41(10 • 116(30) 113(29) 48(12) 23(6) 53(13) 

White 

N=142 21015) 65(46) 29(20) 5(4) 16(11) 6(4) 
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Table 4.21 

EXTENT STUDENTS SOUGHT TRANSFER INFORMATION 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 



Source 
Coramunily 



CdUfige 



Counseling 
Office 

H= 411, W= 143 

Coramunily 

Cdllege 

Faculty 

H= 411, W= 144 

Friends Who 
Plan to 
Transfer 
H= 409, W= 145 

Friends Who 
Already 
Transferred 
H=409, W=145 

. A Four 
Year 

Institution 
h=409, W=144 

Coramunily 
College 
Catalog 
H=409, W=144 



Never 

H= 164 (40) 

W= 66(46) 

H= 212 (52) 
W= 77(53) 

a= 120 (29) 
W= 66(46) 

H= 155 (38) 
W= 69(48) 

H= 187 (46) 
W= 71(49) 

H= 179 (44) 
W= 61 (42) 



Seldom 
123 (30) 
44(31) 

121 (29) 
42(29) 

112 (27) 
30 (21) 

89(22) 
24 (17) 

107 (26) 
28 (19) 

104 (25) 
37 (26) 



Often 
88(21) 
27 (19) 

61 (15) 
•17(12) 

U5 (28) 
36(25) 

102 (25) 
30(21) 

73 (18) 
22(15) 

79 (19) 
31 (22) 



Very Often 
36(9) 
6(4) 

17(4) 
8(6) 

62 (15) 
13(9) 

63(15) 
22(15) 

42(10) 
23(16) 

47 (11) 
15 (10) 



4 
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CHAPTER V 
THEBCC FACULTY 

Purpose 

According to the literature, faculty play a critical role in the retention of cdUege 
students. The purpose behind studying the BCC faculty was to acquire descriptive data 
regarding how faculty attitudes, behaviors and practices shape and support the goals of the 
transfer function of cciUege students* 
Uetiiod 

The BCC faculty were surveyed using an instrument that was developed by the Center 
for the Study of Com ra unity Colleges in a study conducted as part of the Urban Cora ra unity 
Colleges Transfer Opportunities Prograra (Cohen, Brawer Sc Bensiraon, 1985). A copy of the 
faculty survey is enclosed in Appendix D. 

The faculty selected to re^ond to the survey were those who were teaching the 
classes of students who were randomly selected to complete The BCC Student Survey (See 
Chapter IV). A total of 64 class sections were sampled during April-June, 1987, which 
included 22 classes of English; 18 classes of math; 13 classes of history; and 11 classes of 
Business (see TaliLe 4.2). The total number of surveys returned was 53, yielding an 83 
percent response rate. The 53 faculty members represent about 10 percent of aH faculty (N 
==551) in the BCC. 

Findings 

Backgivxind C^haract sistics 

The mean age of the faculty was 47, and the mean number of years of teaching 
experience at the com raunity cciUege was 11. Most of the faculty were white (77%), male 
(62%) aud teaching on a full-time basis (77%). Most faculty held eitlier a master's (75 %) or a 
doctorate (17%), and only 23 percent were woridng on a graduate degree. Salient fecuLty 
background characteristics are portrayed in Table 5.1. 
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Teaching Pxactices and Policies 

Table 5.2 indicates that while about half the sample had obtained scores on basic skiUs 
tests for their students, most did not know the degree aspLratLons of students (65%), the 
number of hours students were employed (91%) or the number planning to transfer (83%). 
Further, the majorlly (69%) of the sample required one book for their course; 25% required 
two books and 6% required three. Most of the the facully (72%) required less than 500 pages 
of reading in their courses. When students were absent fix)m class, faculty either asked 
students to make an appointment to see them (96%)' or to get tutorial assistance (91%). 
When students missed more than two class sessions, most of the faculty (50%) asked a fellow 
student to investigate, but 21% did nothing. 

Table 5.3 portrays how often faculty engaged in selective classroom practices. About 
half of the sample provided supplementary materials (55%); asked students to take a quick 
score, olyective exam (52%); and asked students to solve or analyze a problem, requiring 
critical thinking skills (58%). However, another half never required additional readings in 
outside reference materials (51%)* or a^ed students to interpret or sura m arize extended 
prose (51%). About 75% never assigned a term paper, and 44% never asked students to take 
an essay exam. Table 5.4 indicates that faculty rely heavily on qiiick-score, objective tests 
to determine student final grades. While 50 percent counted objective tests for more than 
25 percent of the final grades, less than 25 percent relied on written assignments for more 
than 25 percent of final grades. 
Faculty/SlulentliiteractioQs ' ' 

Table 5.5 depicts the kinds of interactions faculty engage in with students. The most 
frequent type of interaction appears to be meeting with scudents during office hours (52%). 
Further, while 55% occasionally advise students with personal problems, only 19 percent do 
so on a frequent basis. Similarly, while 69 percent occasionally discuss student applications 
for transfer, only 12 percent do so on a frequent basis. Also, 49 percent ^lever liave coffee 
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or lunch with students, 79 percent never invite students to their home and 83 percent never 
participate in orientation sessions for new students. 
Faculty Penceptioa of Student SkiOs 

Table 5.6 portxays the responses to the question, "How confident are you that your 
students can perform the fdUowing skiUs?* In general, faculty appear to be only fairly 
confident about their students' skflQs, and most confident about students being able to read 
English (59%). Yet, facuLly appear to be only somewhat confident or not confident at all 
about students 1) being able to summarize points from' a book (63%); 2) learn on their own 
(66%); 3) interpret charts and graphs (58%); 4) read in Spanish (67%); and 5) write in Spanish 
(69%). 

Transfer Practices 

About 48 percent of the faculty indicated that the content of their course was greatly 
influenced by what was taught in four-year ccaieges, and 31 percent said it was somewhat 
influenced. This appears to indicate that the two-year ccOege faculty are aware of course 
content in four-year schools* Table 5.7 indicates whether faculty compared materials with 
four-year institutions- While 61 percent Iiad compart their course t^Uabus and textbooks, 
oO^percent had not compared exams and 53 percent had not compared assignments. 

Table 5.8 portrays the extent faculty engaged in transfer^related activities. About 77 
peiccnt had written letters of recommendation for tiunsfer students and 53 percent had 
■followed up on students who transferred. However, 94 percent had never arranged student 
visits to four-year colleges, 80 percent had never served as a member of a committee to 
develop articulation agreements with four-year colleges and 48 percent had never fdUowed 
up on students who transferred. 
Transfer PerceptLoQs 

Faculty were asked to re^ond to items ttiat revealed their perceptions of 1) the 
cdlege transfer function, 2) the transfer function in relation to other college functions and 
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3) Hi^)anic transfer students. 

Perceptions About Transfer Functio n. In general, the reg)onses to items listed in 
Table 5.9 do not indicate a strong perception that the transfer function shotOd be assigned 
great importance. Only 31 percent believed that the primaiy function of the coramunit7 
cdUfige sfcould be to prepare students to transfer. Similarly, very few facully agreed that 
transfer should be the cdllege's most important function (16%) or that the best indicator of a 
comraunily ccJlege's effectiveness was the proportion of freshmen who go on to earn tlie 
baccalaureate (10%). Nonetheless, 79 percent agreed thp.t students who begin at the 
com raunily cciilege have as good a start toward the baccalaureate degree as these who begin 
at four-year colleges and universities. 

Perceptions about Transfer Function In Relation to Other College Functions . 
According to Table 5.10 the facully appear to believe that community education attracts 
students to the transfer program (66%) and that the transfer function should be co-equal 
with occupational education (67%). Facully also tended to disagree that either transfer 
students or those seeking job skills should be given more assistance (86% vs 71%). While 
faculty do not appear to show a strong preference for any particular function, 67 percent 
disagreed that the college would serve its com munity better if transfer were de-emphasized. 
Finally, fuEy 54 percent of the faculty felt the transfer function wa? as important as 
occupational technical programs, but 30 percent were not sure how importajit it was. Only S 
percent said it was more important than occupational technical programs and another 8 
percent said it was less important. 

Perceptions About Hispanic Transfer Students . Table 5.11 indicates that about half 
the sample (52%) agreed that the community college should devise special programs for 
Hispanics to help them transfer, and another half (55%) disagreed that Hispanic students 
^ould be treated the same as all students. About 58 percent disagreed that Hispanics lack 
motivation to transfer, and the faculty were split in agreeing (41%) or disagreeing (40%) 
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that compared to other students, Hispanics lacked preparation in basic skiUs. 

Three other items provided useful information about facjlly perceptions regarding the 
transfer function. When comparing the academic rigor of the com m unity cdUege to that of 
senior institutions, fuHy 60 percent said it was less rigorous, 40 p^ent said it was the same 
and none said it was more rigorous* When asked to compare the ccJLLege's performance of 
tlie transfer function within the past ten years, 44 percent said it was better, 15 percent 
said it was the same and 9 percent said it was worae. 
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Table 5.1 




■ BCC FA»:ULTy BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 


• 


■I Variable & 


Categories % 




1 Total N 


Figurancies 


Perceotages 


^ 1. citnnic bacKground 


White/Caucasian (N==35) 


77 


■ N»46 


Mexican Aroerican (N==6) 


13 




American Indian/AlaiJcan (N=2) 


4 




Black/Afro American (N=l) 


2 


1 


rX-i-t- TTi J /XT ^ \ 

Other Hispanic (N=l) 


2 




Asian/pacific Islander (N=l) 


2 


■ 2. Gender 


Male (KW30) 


62 




reoale Ci^lo; 


38 


« 3. Faulty Status 


Full-time (N=37) 


77 


■ 


Part-time (N=ll) 


23 


4. Highest Degree Held 


Bachelor's (N=4) 


8 


■ N»48 


Master's (N=36) 


75 




Doctorate (It=8) 


17 


1 5, Degree Currently working 


None (K=35) 


77 


on N=46 


Master's (N=6) 


10 




Doctorate (N=6) 


13 


1 
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Table 5.2 

TYPE OF STODENT INFORMATION BCC FACULTY HAVE 







Yes 


No 


A. 


Scores on .basic skills tests (N=48) 


25(52) 


23(48) 


B. 


Degree aspirations of students (N=48) 


17(35) 


31(65) 


C. 


Number of hours students eaoplcyed (N=47) 


4(8) 


43(91) 


D. 


Number planning for transfer (N=47) 


8(17) 


39(83) 



US 
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■ 


Table 5.3 

CLASSBOOM PRACTICES USED BY BCC FACULTY 


4ft 


1 




Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 




Require additional readings in 

wVI t^wXU^ Jl wAd^AJlww lie* WwX XcULO 1 

N»47 


5(11) 


18(38) 


24(51) 


1 ^* 


H&nd out a (inursp jwllahiiQ 
N-48 


42(88) 


5(10) 


1(2) 


1 ^* 


materials, IMS 


26(55) ' 


18(37) 


4(8) 


1 ^' 


Ask students to interpret or 






24(51) 




Ask students to coaplete 
a library assignment , N-48 


9(20) 


12(26) 


25(54) 


F. 


Ask students to take an essay 
examinati(xiy N»47 


13(28) 


13^28) 


21(44) 


G. 


/loiv otuutfuto x^oJie ci quiCK 
score, objective examination 
N»48 


25(52) 


13(27) 


10(21) 


m H. 


nofW otUUt^bo W oO±V6/ aUaJLyZ^ 

a problem requiring critical 
thinking, No48 


28(58) 


20(42) 


0 


1 


Ask students to analyze, 
synthesize or evaluate 
information, N»47 


21(45) 


24(51) 


2(4) 


1 J. 


Ask students to complete extra 
reading or writing assignments, 
N« 47 


11(24) 


18(38) 


18(38) 




Assign a term paper, IMS 


8(17) 


4(8) 


35(75) 


"eric 




120 


1 


• 
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I^le 5.4 
EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFX)RMANCE 



Type of 
Bequireroent 

A* Bapers written 

outside class, 1^*48 

B. Rapers written 
in class, IMS 

C. Quick score/ 
objective tests, IMS 



Not Included 
in Final Grade 



18(37) 
• 31(65) 
14(29) 



25% or less 
of Fiaal Grade 



20(42) 
9(19) 
10(21) 



Uore than 25% 
of Final Grade 



10(21) 
8(17) 
24(50) 



D. Essay exams, IMS 26(54) 

E. Class participatiOTi 24(50) 



13(27) 
23(48) 



9(19) 
1(2) 



'ERIC 
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Table 5.5 
BOC SITJMlNr/FACULTY INTERACTION 



Frequently 

A. lieet students during 

office hours, N-48 25(52) 

B. Have coffee/lunch 

with students, N-47 2(4) 

C. Invite students to 

home, N>47 0 

0. Lend books to students 13(28) 

E. Advise students on 
personal problens, 

N-47 9(19) 

F. Discuss student 
applications for 

transfer, N»48 6(12) 

G. Advise students on 

course selection, N=47 13(28) 

H. Participate in 
orientation session, N=47 0 



OccasiontLl ly 

15(31) 

22(47) 

10(21) 
27(57) 

26(55) 

33(69) ■ 
21(44) 
8(17) 



Never 

8Ci7) 

23(49) 

37(79) 
7(15) 

12(26) 

9(19) 
13(2B) 
39(83) 



ERIC 
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1 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
t 
I 

I 

I 

F. 

I 

r 
I 

J. 

I 

i 
I 
I 
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Table 5.6 
FACULTY CONFIDENCE IN STKENT SKILLS 



Very Somewhat 
Confident Confident Confident 



Not Confident 
at all 



Read English 


8(17) 


20(42) 


16(33) 


4(8) 


Write in English 
N»48 


7(15) 


15(31) 


22(46) 


4(8) 


Express themselves 
orally in English 
N»48 


8(17) 


18(37) 


22(46) 


0 


Summarize major 
points from book 
No46 


2(4) 


15(33) 


22(48) 


7(15) 


Spend concentrated 
period studying 
N»48 


5(10) 


16(34) 


17(35) 


10(21) 


Work on assignments 
requiring problem 
solving/critical 
thinking. N»47 


6(13) 


16(34) 


17'! 36) 


8(17) 


Learn on own, N»46 


1(8) 


12(26) 


23(49) 


8(17) 


lAiderstanding reading 
assignments^ Na46 


2(4) 


18(40) 


24(52) 


2(4) 


Interpret charts 
and graphs t N»45 


3(7) 


16(35) 


21(47) 


5(11) 


Read Spanish 


6(13) 


9(20) 


17(38) 


5(11) 


Write in Spanish, N=45 


6(13) 


9(20) 


17(38) 


14(31) 


Express themselves 
orally in Spanish, JM5 


7(15) 


14(31) 


13(29) 


11(25) 
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I Table 5.7 

■ FACULTY COMPARISON OF MATERIALS 

^ WITH POUn-YEAR INSTITOTIONS 

Yes ^ 

:||^. Course syllabus, N=46 28(61) 18(39) 

(. Course textbooks, N^7 39(83) 8(17) 

. Exams, N=47 • 19(40) 28(60) 

J||>. Assignments, N=47 22(47) 25(53) 
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Table 5.8 
FACULTY PAHTICIPANIS IN 
TRANSFER-RELATED ACTIVITIES 



More than 
3 Times 



2-3 

Times 



Never 



A. Arranged student visits 

to four-year college, lf=48 1(2) 2(4) 45(94) 

B. Invite four-year college 

professor to class, N=47 0 3(4) 45(96) 

C. Serve as member of 

articulation ccnmittee, N=48 3(7) ' 6(13) 38(80) 

D. Writt«i letters of recoran^i- 
dations for transfer 

students, N-48 20(42) . 17(35) 11(23) 

E. Followed upon students 

transferred, N=48 15(31) 10(21) 23(48) 
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T^Jble 5»9 
FACULTY PERCEPTIONS ABOOT THE 
COLLEGE TRANSFER FUNCriON 



A. The primary function of the 
canDunity college should be 
to prepare students to 
tramsfer, N=48 

B. Students ^rtx> begin at 
coinraunity college have as 
good a start toward the 
baccalaureate, N=47 

E. Transfer education should be 
the collie's most important 
function, N=48 

F. The best indication of a 
coraraunity college's effective- 
ness is the preparati(xi of its 
freshman vibo go to earn the 
baccalaureate, N=>47 

G. Students vrtx> intend to obtain 
the baccalaureate should 
begin their collegiate 
experience at a four-year 
college, N=548 

H. Transfer students can get a 
better start toward the 
baccaluareate at a coraoaunity 
college because of greater 
interest in program, N=48 



Agree Neutral Disagree 

15(31) 10(20) 23(48) 

8(16) 16(34) 24(50) 

8(16) 8(17) 32(67) 

5(10) 9(19) 33(17) 

--3I6)...„ - 10(21) 35(73) 

21(44) 18(37) 9(19) 
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Table 5.10 

FACULTY PERCEPTiONS ABOUT THE TRANSFER FUNCTION IN 
RELATION TO OTHER COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 

Agree Neutral Disagree 

A. No particular functicm should 

be dominant, N«46 17(37) 14(30) 15(33) 

B. Coonunity education aihances 
the transfer; function because 

' it attracts inore students 

N»47 31(66) 9(19) - 7(15) 

C. The transfer function should 
be co-equal with occupational 

education, N=47 31(67) 11(23) 5(10) 



D. This college would serve its 
cocnnunity better if transfer 
were de-enphasized, N=47 

E. Students intending to transfer 
should be given more assistance 
than those seeking job skills, 
N=48 

F. Students seeking job skills 
should be given more 
assistance than those intending 
to transfer, Na47 



4(7) 11(23) 32(67) 



3(6) 4(8) 41(86) 



5(10) 9(19) 33(71) 
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5.11 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS ABOUT 
HISPANIC TRANSFER STUtaSNIS 



A. Ccxnminity v-^ollege should 
devise special programs for 
Hispanics and re-writes to 
help them transfer, 1^=47 

B. Hispanic students have the 
same problems as other students 
and should be treated the same 

C. Compared to other students, 
Hispanics lack motivation 
to transfer, N=47 

D. Compared to other students 
Hispanics lack preparation 
in basic skills, 



Agree 



'29(52) 



15(33) 



10(21) 



19(41) 



Neutral 



6(13) 



6(130 



10(21) 



9(19) 



Disagree 



12(25) 



26(55) 



27(58) 



19(40) 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE STATE CONTEXT 

Purpose 

FoUowing the passage of the Federal Higher Education Act of 1972, a host of 
statewide agencies for planning postsecondaiy education were created (Halstead, 1974). 
While the authority of statewide coordinating and governing boards varies according to state 
law and tradition, in general these boards mediate the concerns of cdUeges and universities 
with the concerns of policymakers* They serve both the interests of the higher educational 
community and the interests of the state. Accordingly, the purpose of this study was to 
identiJty state agency policies and practices that Influenced minority student achievement 
and transfer to senior instltutloi^s. 
Memod 

To analyze the state context with regard to facilitating minority student achievement 
and transfer, a contact person repr35enting each of the state s^enoies in Texas, Arizona and 
California, where the BCC institutions were located, was selected to work with the Project 
Director on this study. The research team decided to use two methods to address the 
purpose of this study. First, each of the state agencies was requested to submit documents 
and related information that outlined initiatives regarding the com m unity cciUege, minority 
student achievement and transfer. A policy analysis of the documents was conducted. 
Second, the Project Director conducted a site visit to the Coordinating Board, Texas CciUege 
and University System in Austin. The purpose of the site visit was to ascertain what roObe 
the Texas state agency had taken with regard to irapOberaentlng policies and practices which 
influenced minority student (particularly Hi^anlc) achievement and transfer as well as the 
development of articulation mechanisms between two- and four-year cciUeges. 

The limitations of this study are as foUows: First, the documents and related data and 
inform aticxi received from each of the state agencies ranged broadly in terms of 
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comprehensLvenees* The research staff may not have received complete information from 
all of the states, so that the analysis of the documents may not reflect everything each 
state is doing to facilitate transfer. Second, the analysis does not reflect any revisLoos or 
new policies adopted alter 1987. Third, because of time and fiscal constraints, it was not 
passible to conduct a site visit of aU three state agencies. Texas was chosen for a site visit 
because of the high numbers of Hi^anics residing in the state and because i^tlvely little 
analysis of the staters policies and practices that promote minority student achievement and 
transfer had been previously conducted. 
The State Context With Articulation/Transfer 

Most state coordinating agencies give some attenticHi to the articuLatlon/transfer 
issue. In many states the major source of state-level artlculatlcHi policies is the 
coordinating board (Richardson and Bender, 1987). Kintzer (1973) categorized state 
articulatloa policies into three types: comprehensive legally-based documents, state-level 
policies, and voluntary agreements amcMig institutions or systems. The formal or legally- 
based policies are developed and enforced by a state agency; state-levd. policies are adopted 
on the state level, but institutions are. not legalty mandated to foUow them; vciluntary 
agreements are more informal negotiated documents drawn by institutions. Of the three 
states in the Border Consortii^m, Texas is the only state with a formalAegaUy-based pdUcy. 
ArizGDSL and California have developed state system policies and inter4nstitutional 
voluntary agreements (Kintzer and Wattenbaiger, 1985). Central to these articulation 
policies are the previsions which fadlitate the transfer precess. Cohen, Brawer, and 
Bensimon (1985) identify a range of provi£d(X)s in statewide articulation pdidLee'* According 
to their research, Texas has developed a transfer cuniculum in specialized jSeLds and has 
appeals procedures included in its policy. Kintzer and Wattenbarger (1985) report that the 
Texas policy also urged every p^ibllc institution to appoint an officer for Articulation 
Counseling to serve as an Institutional liason between two-and four-year institutions. Ccten 
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Brawer and Benslmon (1985) identify Arizona and California as having a state Articulation * 
Coordinating Com mittee. Arizona's policy also provides a course equivalency guide. 

De^te efforts to facilitate articulation between two- and four-year colleges, state 
legislated or regulated policies do not guarantee trouble-free transfer. Given that' most 
boards have only recommending or coordinating power, state boards can only encourage 
institutional leaders to emphasize institutional cooi)eratlon and to implement articulation 
policies in order for these state-level pcflicies to woric. Four-year instttutioiB axe 
encouraged to honor the academic transfer woric of community colleges and community 
ccileges are encouraged to maintain academic standards comparable to those found in four- 
year institutions (Richardson and Bender, 1987). The foUowing represents an analysis of 
policies cmd practices which have received support from the state boards in wMch the BCC 
institutions are located. 

BevLew of Texas Documeats 

The Coordinating Board, Texas CcSUege and Univerity System, was created by the 
Texas Legislature in 1965 to achieve "excellence for ccUege educaticm" for the peopte of 
Texas (Report on Texas EEOP. 1986). The Board is responsihlfi for overall statewide 
plannin g of the Texas i^ystem of higher education. It reports to the Governor and 
Legislature and is mandated to assure quality and efjlciency in all Texas higher education 
institutions. Its broad areas of responsibility include financial planning, f acUitLei^ planning, 
services to students? universities and research, health professions and community ccaieges, 
and administration. 
Transfer MtLatives. 

A review of documents submitted by the Texas Coordinating Board revealed the 
fdUowing state supported initiatives to promote the successful flow of students moving from 
two- to four-year institutions as well as minority student access and achievement. 

Traasf er Studies. In 1967 The Coordinating Board authorized several tranfser 
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I cuniciilar studies to implement a 1965 legislative mandate on the transfer of credit firom a 
junior/com munity ccBlege to a university (Texas Transfer of Credit Pcflicies Report, 1987)* 

■ The studies were conducted by faculties and administrators of two- and four-year 

■ institutions appointed ly the Commissioner of Higher Education* The recommendations of 
the com mittees were submitted to the Board for adoption. 

I Transfer Curricula and PoUcies. The Board policies developed general academic 

courses which would transfer without loss >f credit. The first transfer curricula were 
" adopted in 1967 with additional courses added in 1972 and 1975. In 1979, a systematic 

■ review for all transfer policies was conducted. Separate study com mittees m&e required to 
, design a curricuUim for ^eclfic disciplines identifying courses and prerequisites, in the 

g Spring of 1981, an advisory committee was appointed to review and evaluate existing 
^ " pdlicies and issues on the transfer of credit. In 1982, a basic core of general academic 
" courses and general provisioiis for freeOy transferable credit was developed and adopted 
I (Texas Traasfer of Credit Policies Report, 1987). 

Equal Educational Opportunity Plan. In 1978 the Division of Equal Educational 
I Opportunity Planning was established in coivjuuctlon with the Texas EE OP in Higher 
g Educatiaa (Texas Report on EE OP, 1986). The Plan was a commitment by the state to 

operate its public higher education institutions on a totally desegregated basis ajid to 
I provide equal educational c^portunity for aHits citizens. One objjectlve of the Plan was to 

equalize the proportions in which black, Hi^anic, and wliite high school graduates entered 
I - puUic two- and foui^year undergraduate institutions. Another! obijective was to facilitate 
m ' and promote the trar^er of community college students to tipper level institutions. A 

qpedal com mittee was formed to study and develop poUcies on articulation and transfer. 
I Reglatial Workshops. During 1985, the Texas Coordinating Board sponsored a series of 

regional worlcshops across the state, the purpose of which was to. provide a forum for f actOty 
I representatives from two- and four^year institutions to discuss theb:* concerns regarding the 
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academic preparation of transfer students. Suggestions were made as to how to fecilitate * 
the students? acquisition of general education competencies in reading, wilting, and math. 
Statewide and instltutl<xial recommendatijons were made regarding articulation and transfer 
(Report on Texas EE OP. 1986). 

Transfer Programs for Minority Students. One of the 1985 EEOP staff s priorities was 
to develop a com m unity to senior ccjOege transfer prqject. The goals and ot(jectlves of this 
prcjject wer^ to increase the number of minority students who selected transfer programs. 
The EEOP P3an also included appropriations to support Transfer Centers to increase the 
transfer of qualified minority students from com munity colleges to senior institutions. The 
Coor dinat i n g Board staff would help selected universities develop these centers, staffed by 
junior and senior college peiscxmeL The univer^tles chosen woiiLd be those that had 
demonstrated a commitment to the continuation of higher education for minority students 
through transfer from community ccilleges into senior institutions (Report on Texas EEOP^ 
1986). 

To meet the goals of the EEOP, the Texas CoorciLnating Board encouraged 
postsecondary institutions to develop a process for the identification, advisement, referral, 
fdOow-Hip, and financial aid counseling of minority transfer students. The Board planned to 
invite several pairs of institutions to serve as models for other institutions. As of April 1987 
two colleges - Texas A & M University and Blinn College - were in the process of developing 
a transfer project which could serve as a means of greater access to senior institutions for 
a majority of black and Hispanic students (Acosta, 1987). 

Professional Development. The Texas Board also provides professional deveOopraent to 
the staffs of the staters public institutions around the issues of recruitment, access, and 
retention of minority students. An April 1987 update report on the EEOP presented to the 
Board recommended that the staters agenda include initiating additional programs to 
improve access, services, and retention of minority student and encouraging institutions to 
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implement their own pDians. The report suggested that the state fund three programs: a * 
middle school outreach program and transfer centers, a minority scholarship program , and a 
poiUcy to fund the costs of counseling and tutorial frills for minority students (Wright, 1987). 

Texas Statu Ageopsr SUe VMt 

The project Director conducted a one-day site visit to the Texas Coordinating Board 
on April 27, 1987* The purpose of the site vidt was to ascertain what role the Texas state 
ag«acy had taken with regard to implementing policies and practices which promoted 
minority student achievement and transfer. Texas was' selected because the state had the 
natlotfs second highest enrcQlment of Hispanic students and because relatively little 
research abput transfer students had been conducted In tUs state. 

More importantly. South Texas institutions located along the Texas-Mexican border, 
including Brownsville and Laredo, have recently been the topic of controvert. Indeed, 
So?jth Texas is the most disadvantaged region in Texas, and has the highest concentration (70 
percent of the population) of Mexican A mericans in the state. South Texas has the lowest 
per capita income, the highest unemployment^ and the lowest educational levels (a median 
of 7.7 years of schooling) of auy Texas regies (Fields, March 2, 1988). In Laredo, roughly 93 
percent of the population is Mexican American or Latino, and in Brownsville the comparable 
figure is 84 percent. However-, roughly 61 percent of the Laiedo population has completed 
less than 12 years of schooling, and in Brownsville the figure is 57 percent (U.S. Bureau of 
The Census, 1980). Thus, the notion of providing viable c^portunitles for South Texas 
Hi^anics to participate in higher education is an issue of paramount importance. 

In December of 1987, a coalition of Hi^anic civil rights leaders and student groups 
'^charged in a lawsuit filed in Brownsville that the state had discriminated against Hi^anic 
students by providing fewer programs and giving less money to public colleges with large 
Hispanic enrollments— while also not recruiting and graduating enough Hispanic students at 
other institutions throughout the state'* (Fields, March 2, 1988). The suit charged that South 
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Texas contained tiie largest concentration of Mexican Americans in Texas, (70%), compared * 
to 20 percent for the state as a wbde. Further, the suit chained ^•that South Texas had the 
fewest higher education opportunities in the state, and a per capita appropriation to high«: 
education of $70, compared to $293 in Central Texas (where the University of Texas at 
Austin and Texas A & M are located), and a statewide average of $160" (Fields, March 2, 
1988). Thus, the strate^c location of Laredo Jr. CoDege, Laredo State Unive::ity, Texas 
Southmost CcUege and Pan American University at Brownsville, made for an interesting 
analysis of the staters rde in providing leadership and funds to address the needs of miiiorlty 
students and to enhance cciUege participation and transfer opportunities. 

The Prqject Director conducted a one-hour structured interview witii the Assistant 
Commissioner for Universities and Research; Two Ofjlcers Respon^hle for Analytical 
Studies/Student Retention; Financial Aid Administrator; and two Administrators for 
Cora munitjr CdUeges. A site visit protocd was deveiLoped borrowing from that used for the 
study on minority students conducted by the National Center for Postsecondaiy Finance and 
Governance. A copy of the site vid.t protocol is Included in Appendix E. The following 
represents an analysis of the major Issues that sujfac^Kl during the site visit. 
Role of State Ageoc^ 

Texas has an aided relationship with community colleges. This partnership puts the 
static in a situation where funds are provided (using a contact houra f ' rmula) to com munity 
colleges ^or ad ministration and instruction. On the other hand, funding for senior institutions 
is based on semester credit houts. The Texas CoonHnating Boards role is to provide 
leadership, cooxiinatlon, planning and program approval/review. Program review ensures 
that there is no duplication of courses. The Board eqjoys stn^ng recommending power over 
two-and four-year institutions. 
Major Issues of Concern 

WhJe the Texas state ag^cy staff appeared to be concerned with minority students, 
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I some issues meiit at^ entLoa. For example, when one high level administrator was asked if he 
^ was aware of the problems minorily transfer students were encountering, he replied, *I dotft 
* know of any problems. If a student makes himself aware of what is available, it will flow 

■ quite smoothly. The student is responsible for this. No CHie can tellhim, if he doesn^t ask 
for this." When asked about why the two South Texas upper-level institutions were not 

I authorized to expand their programs and comse inventory, a senior ranking state offidai 
^ replied: "The i^per-leveL institutioiis can offer as much as they have students eDrcUed. The 

■ perception that they can't offer extended programs of study is false. They never requested 

■ (extended programs) so they dotft have any approved. For example, in Math — they don't 
have enough students to pay for (the cours^, and other programs can't pick up the cost.'* 

I However, the same official remarked that the five senior institutions in South Texas (three 
jm upper-leveL plus Pan American University in Edinbungh and Texas A & D would be 

encouraged to come forwaitl with programs of study and courses they should offer. He 
I indicated that the state was looking toe a regional plan for all of South Texas — a vision of 

program matic development that anticipated economic and population changes. When asked 
I whether com munity ccOleges should be merged with upper-level institutions, a senior official 
■j remarked that this was a 'V^ontroveislal topic" and that c ,m munity colleges did not want to 

merge because they might lose ^edal functions related to their mission. The same official 

■ said that there was no evidence that the rigor of the two-year ccUege curriculum was less 
than that found at senior institutions. 

I With regard to the extent the state was involved with minority student ccncms^ ;wo 

■ individuals, one black and one Hispanic^, were pximarHy regponsible for handling minority 
issues for the Texas state agency on a fuU-time basis, and these individuals devoted much of 

I their time assessing the state's prepress fuLfflling its desegregation plan. Other than 
monitoring the desegregation plan, most of the State's role with minority initiatives 
I appeared to come from state-qponsored conferences, and team the Board lending 
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I ^couragement for postsecondary institutions to plan and implement models and strategies ' 
to facilitate mJnoilly student retention and transfer. For exarapHe, the state sponsored a 

I yeady Minoilly Student Retention Conference and Invited two ccitleges, Texas A & M 

I University and Blinn CdDege to develop a Transf>3r Project for black and Hi^anic students. 
The staff also expressed concern at the differential effects that recent state reforms 

I might have on minoriLly student?. For example, House Bill 72, is a coiitroveisial bill dedgned 
to reform the K-12 system , which iacludes a No-Pasg/No Play policy. The bill also restricts 

■ time students can spend on extra-curricular activities and provides for strict assessment and 
I academic requirements. A staff member expressed concern that students^ might not have 

time to leave school to visit coUege campuses or to listen to college recruiters. Also, there 
I was concern that newly combined test and academic requirements might pu^ out mitiori.ty 
I students. In Texas, high school graduates could ^im a "regular'* high school diploma, a 

■ "cdQege prep" diploma or an "honor" diploma. Students not passing tests <mi certain 
I competencies were awarded a Certificate of Completion. According to one official, "for 

"minority students, the choices are limited. Students may not have taken enough units in 
I spedbdc disciplines to enter the University of Texas at Austin." This sltutation implied that 
I the state had to seek pri.vate funds for early outreach. 

State conducted research on minority students populations was limited and often the 
I studies did not diaggregate for ethnicity. For example, while the Texas Equal Educational 

Opportunily Plan for Higher Education (White, 1983) contaiaed data on minority student 
I retention at foiuvyear institutions, no comparable data were found for com munlty ccUeges. 
I However, Table 6.1 provides evidence that ^^e state had attempted to collect data on 

student transfer. It can be noted that whSe whites and blacks had iacreased their transfer 
I rates from 1976-1977 to 1980-1981, Hi^anic lansfer rates had experienced a significant 

decrease. The reason dted for the decline was that the Texas economy had improved and 
I that job opportunities provided an alternative to potential students. However, comparable 
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I data for recent yeans when the Texas economy degenerated were not availahle. Further, an 
-m official concerned with community cciUeges had conducted a major study of transfer 
" students, but had not disaggregated the data by ethnidty. Other than this study and data 
I included in the Texas EE OP report, there were no studies on minority student achievement, 
persistence or transfer. Noaetheless, Texas can be credited with instituting a number of 
I activities to enhance student transfer. 
m Transfer Mtiatlves 

The state was actively involved promoting activities that fecOitated students? mobility 
I from two- to four-year institutions. They included tiie fciLLowtng: 

Coordinating Board's Core Curriculum Policy. Adopted in 1967, this policy was 

■ desi^pied to simplify and &,cilitate the transfer of credits among all segments of Texas 

■ higher education. The pciUcy was being reviewed for majors in 14 areas. Articulation work 
was performed by discipline-area committees appro/ed by the Commissioner of Higher 

I Education which were comprised of representatives of community cdUeges and public senior 
cciUeges. 

■ Transfer of C7:edits. Almost aU coUege credits earned with a "C" or better in a 

■ com munity cdUege transfer program were said to be transferable tx> a public senior ccilege 
or university, regardless of whether ch: not students had completed work required for the 

I associate degree. 

Statewide Conference on Core Curriculum and Transfer of Credit . Begun in 1981, the 

■ conference was sponsored by The Coordinating Board to discuss transfer of credit issues 

■ between junior coUeges and universities and to conduct workshops on new core curricula, 
with particular emphasis on facilitating minority students transfer. 

I Core Curriculum Workshops. Members of The Coordinating Board staff conducted 

woncshops to furnish administrators and other educators with inforraaticm on how to 

■ implement the new core curricula. 
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Student Follow-Up Pro.lect, Implemented in 1987, the state led the way for universities 
to s^d back raw student transcripts of transfer students to com munity colleges. This would 
allow two-year ccileges to compare students' performance before and after transfer (by 
discipline). 

Statewide Articulation Committee. Since The Coordinating Board c^)erates prlmarly 
by influence and e^ncouragement, the otg^tive of this com mittee is to have representatives 
&om all sectos meet with two-year staff to provide a forum on articulation problems and 
to aUow for on-going resolution of problems between sectors. 

In sum mary, Texas is a state with a cri.tical mass of Hii^anic stuaents who are largely 
concentrated in Soulii Texas, a re^on maxked by severe economic deprivation and low levels 
of educatLooal attainment. The re^nse of the state agency to minori.ty students is mostly 
centered on fulfilling its federally mandated desegregation plan, which includes equalizing 
pn^rtiOQS in which minorities enter postsecondary institutions, and j^cilitating the 
transfer of community.. college students to senior institutions. To be sure, the state has 
planned and implemented a number of activities designed to facilitate transfer, but 
universLtiss had not yet satisfied the goals of the desegregaticai plan. From 1976-77 to 
1980-^1, Hispanic student transfer rates experienced a significant decrease. However, 
limited or no data existed to account for community ccUege minority student achievement, 
persistence or transfer. While South Texas Hi^anic advocates bemoaned the socio- 
economic ccMiditions and educational opportunities avaflable for the region, state officials 
were caicemed that funds be well spent primarily on programs '^ith heavy student demands, 
as opposed to adding new programs which might dilute others. Further, merging two-year 
and upper-level institutions was noted as a controveraal issue, with resistance coming from 
community colleges which feared losing their comprehensive mission. There were also 
concerns that state reforms such as Hoise BILL 72, assessment policies and tighter academic 
standards might have a differential effect c«i the academic achievement of minority 
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students, which might limit their choices of postsecondary Institutions upon high school 
graduation* 

Review of Califoroia Documeats 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) was establidied in 1974 
by the Governor and Legislature to coordinate the efforts of California's higher education 
institutions (Commission Report — Update of Community CoUege Transfer ; Student 
Statisticst 1985). The Commjsa.on is an advisory, independent citizen board comprised of 
fifteen members, nine of whom represent the general public and ^ who represent segments 
of postsecondary education. The Commission is charged with "assuring the effective 
utilization of pubUc postsecondary education resourcesc.and witii promoting diversity, 
innovation, and re^nsLveness to students and societal needs." The Commission conducts 
independent reviews of issues and matters which affect postsecondary education institutions 
in California. It issues forty to fifty annual reports on these major issues. 
Transfer Initiatives 

Master Plan for Higher Education. la 1960 CaMamia adopted a Master Plan for 
Higher Education (Com mission Report ~ Reaffirming California's Comiaitment to Trsngfer ^ 
1985). The basic framework of the plan provides conditions itor growth for each of the three 
segments of California's postsecondary system. The three segments are the University of 
California (UC) witii 9 campuses, California State University, (CSU) with 19 campuses, and 
the 106 community ccUeges. UC admits the top 12.5% of the state high school graduates 
and awards degrees through the doctorate. CSU admits the ugper 30% of high scIioqL 
graduates and awards degrees through the master's leveL The com munity ccileges are open 
to all high school graduates and adults and oifer two-year academic and occupational 
programs. The Master Plan guaranteed transfer from one segment to another to able 
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students. It assured a smooth transfer process by providing that UC and CSU institutions * 
hold enroaiment in their fiist two years to 40% of total enrofllment, thus making room for 
transfers. 

Even though the pOLan's basic framework continues to be endorsed, a joint le^slative 
committee and a commission appoUited by the governor, the legisilature, and educational 
organizations have been reviewing the plan (Walsh, 1987). These groups are concerned about 
the underrepresen^-atioii of minorities in the postsecondary system and about a decline in the 
quality of undergraduate education* The Com mission bcMeves the pflian needs to be renewed 
to assure that qualifiied community college students are transferring to one of the state's 
senior institutions to complete a baccalaureate degree. Additional staten^nsored transfer 
initiatives are included in die following sections* 

Transfer Reports. Since 1978 the California Com misaon has published annual reports 
on the number and characteristics of community ccUege transfer students (Commission 
Report ~ Update of Community College Transfer Student StatlsticSt 1985). These reports 
provide information on overall trends Including ethnicity of transfer students and retention. 
During the past ten years, the Commission has published a series of reports on equal 
educational opportunity prc^rams, one of which addressed the underrepresentation of 
minority students in transfer prc^rams. 

Ad Hoc Comiaittea <^ Community CoJlege Transfer. In December 1983 the Commis- 
sion created an Ad Hoc Committee on Community CcUege Transfer. The committee was 
comprised of represeatatives frcm the Commission, from public and private institutional 
boards, and from the general public. The Com mission was concerned about the inadequate 
and unstable funding for community cdUeges and about the decrease in the proportion of 
minority student enrdHmenbs. Following the Com mission^ action^ the Board of Governors of 
the California Community Colleges assigned the transfer function a top priority for 1984 
(Commission Report — Reaffirming California's Com mitment to Transfert 1985). 
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Loi^slative HmnJiitinns pEomoUog TraDsfar* In 1984 several legisQative mandates were 
directed spedficaHy at the transfer process. One resolution caUed on the govoiiing boards 
of California's three s^ments of puKic higher education to "adopt a plan recommending 
acliMS to strengthen cdlege preparaticxi and increase the ccBlege achievement of ethnic 
minority students." (Comnalasion Report — Progress in Facilitating the Traiosfer of 
Community CciUege feOPS Students^ 1985). As part of another legislative resolution, t2ie 
Legisaature directed the Commission to establish a task force to evaluate existing services 
provided for EOPS (Extended Opportunity Pri^^ms and Services) students who transfer to 
public four-year institutions. The ta* force was to m§Jce recom mendatlons for modification 
of services and financial assistance programs to strengthen the traiisfer process. The task 
force made twelve recommendations, one of which was to establish a pQot project oa five 
university campuses to provide Hispamc and black.EOPS students eligibility for EOPS grants 
and services* The reportfs general conclusion was tliat transfer students were not being 
given much attenticm or priority. 

' Transfer Studies. A 1985 legislative resolution directed the Commisdon to assess 
statewide progress in imptementing its task force recommendations to strengthen the 
transfer ftmclion. In 1985 the ComffiissicMi completed a major policy study entitled 
Reaffirming CaHfomia's Commitment to Trar tgCT. This report emphasized the transfer 
function's rde and the role of community ccQlege^s in fuLHUing California's commitment of 
access to higher education for all who could benefit from it. It described the state's efforts 
to compSy with recommendations of the 1960 Master Plan, and pointed out that one of the 
staters goals was to expand z^ecrultment efforts to enroll students from underrepresented 
ethnic groups and low-income families. Objectives to meet this goal included strengthening 
pre-colTege preparation programs and student support services, and improving the transfer 
function from community colleges to universities. The report induded ijiformation on high 
school preparation of transfer students, on identifying and counseling potential transfer 
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students, on coordiiiating enrollment planning, and on transfer course offerings. 

Funding of Transfer Centers. AIL three segments of public higher education requested 
special funds for transfer centers in their 1985-^6 budget proposals. By September 1986, 
seventeen com munity collies had instituted transfer centers funded by the state. 

Review odf Arizona Documents 

The Arizona Board of Regents, the current governing body for the three state 
universities: Arizona State Universlly, the Univer^ty of Arizona, and Northern Arizona 
University, was created by a 1945 legislative act to controS. the three institutions (Arizona 
Board of Regents Annual Report 1979-1980). The Board's pesponsibflities include 
establishing policies for the universities determining tuition and fee^ hiring the 
presldentCs); approving curriculum changes; approving capital outlay fund^ and determining 
operating budget funding levels. It is composed of eight members appinted by the Governor 
and two ex-offLcio members, the Governor and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
One full-time universlly student is also api)olnted as a nonr-voting member of the Board. 

In 1960 the legislature crated the Arizona com raunlty college system and established 
the Arizona Junior College Board. The current Board, the state Board of Directors for 
Community CoUages of Arizona, administrates nine community coOflege districts and local 
boards, and their fifteen cciUeges, two education centers, and four skDl centers (Arizona 
Academy, 1983). The Board^s responsibilities include administration, operation and 
budgeting for community cdDege^ prescribing admission requirements, tuition and feej^ 
establishing curricula; and designing courses. 
Transfer Mtiaves 

The state of Arizona has supported the following transfer initiatives. 

Joint Conference Committee. The Joint Committee composed of three members; 
appointed by the Arizona Board of Regents, and three members appointed by the state Board 
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of Directors for com m unity cciUeges of Arizona was established to enhance com munication 
and cooperation between the two ssfstems. The Committee addressee such issues as 
articulation, transfer of credits, research planning, and programs (Arizona Board of Regents 
Report. 1986). 

Course Equivalency Guide> The Joint Conference Committee is responsible for 
editorial over^ght of the Course Equivalency Guide. The Guide is published annusQly to help 
students determine the transferahillly of courses between community colleges and the 
pubUc universities. 

Academic Program ArticiilatLon Steering Committee. In Februaiy 1982, the Joint 
Conference Com mittee established the Academic Program Articulation Steering Com mittee 
(APASC) (Wright, 1986). APASC is composed of eight members ~ three representatives of 
the public universities, a representative o£ the com munity ccaieges, three representatives of 
the public universities, a representative of the staff of the state Board of Directors, and 
representive of the staff of the Board of Regents. APASC prepares periodic reports for the 
Joint Conference Committee regarding committee meetings and significant articuQlation 
issues. Articulation Task Forces were established by the Com mittee in tweaty-dx academic 
disciplines. 

Minority Achievement Studies. The National Center for Postsecondary Governance and 
Finance, of which the Research Center at Arizona State University is a part, is currently 
involved in a research project invoa.vlng ten case studies (Simmons and others, 1987). The 
study is called Influences on Baccalaureate Achieveme nt and incdudes an introduction to and 
description of the issues around minority degree attainment. As a part of this research, the 
public universities across the country which awarded a substantial number of degrees to 
minority students were selected for case study. It is expected that this research will lead to 
federal, state, and ijostitutional policy implications prompting minority acliievement. 

In summary, each g£ the three states was engaged in numerous activities dedgned to 
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enhance minority student achievement and transfer. Nevertheless, the concern about low 
student transfer rates was com mon throughout the three states. In Texas, the cilticai issues 
were diminishing opportunities for Hi^anics in the economically deprived region of South 
Texa^ the dlffer«itial effects of newly enacted state r^orms Csuch as House Bfll 72) on 
minority students; declining Hispanic students transfer rates; lack of research on transfer 
and minority students, disaggregated ly ethnicity and geiider; and funding diq)arltles* 
California appear'^d to be engaged in the most studies about student retention and transfer 
as weai as numax)us prc^jects, Le. Transfer Centers, and other legisOatlve mandates 
promoting transfer. However, there was concern that the state Master Plan might not nave 
made a signijacant difference enhancing student mobility. A^izona^s major prcoects were a 
Joint Conferenc? Committee to enhance communicatlc» between senior institutions and 
community colleges, a Course Equivalency Gulde> and Articulation Ta* Force. 
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Table 6.1 

Transfers from Texas Public Comnunity Colleges to 
Junior Standing in Texas Public 
Upper-Level Institutions and Four-Year Senior Colleges and Universities 



Academic 
Year 


V.'hite 
No. Percent 


Black 
No. Percent 


Hispanic 
No. Percent 


Other 
No. Percent ' 


TOTAL 


1976-77 


7,655 


71.2 


555 


5.2 


2,990 


21.3 


246 


• 

2.3 


10,735 


1977-78 


6,&S5 


75.2 


6333 


6.9 


1,356 


14.9 


269 


2.9 


9,123 


1978-79 


6,267 


73.4 


561 


6.6 


1,371 


16.1 


343 


4.0 


.8,542 


1979-80 


5,375 


74.4 


498 


6.9- 


1,123 


15.5 


226 


3.1 


7,222 


1980-81 


5,555 


73.1 


556 


7.3 


1,169 


15.4 


322 


4.2 


7,602 
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CHAPEKR VII 
OISCOSSION 

If one accepts the notion that "access to four-year institutions for almost 
half of all minority students currently participating in higher education 
requires transfer from a two-year to a four-year institution" (Richardson and 
Bender, 1987), then one must also not need much convincing that inproving the 
transfer rates of conraunity college students is an issue of paramount 
iiDportance. CJorapounding this issue is the fact that community colleges are 
operating in an era that challenges non-traditional standards of scholarship in 
which the colleges have been operating, as well as the extent that the colleges 
have offered true opportunities for minorities to move up the social and 
academic ladder • 

Not a few scholars and practitioners tend to view the role, accomplishments 
and distinctive nature of two-year colleges with skepticism. Critics of 
community colleges question the value of equal access when there are unequal 
achievement outcocnes; dispute worth of opportunity whei^ there is unequal 
enrollment distribution among the posts' xiondary sectors; and contest the 
inherent worth ot education as a societal good when unequal gains are being made 
between minority and majority students. The fact that minorities are unevenly 
distributed in the two-year college tier does not sini)lify the debate. If 
anything , the di sproport ionate' presence of minor i ties in two-year col leges 
brings to question the effectiveness of measures that enhance student retention 
and transfer to senior institutions. Despite the fact that the colleges have 
tried and tested numerous interventions, to a lai'ge extent, the colleges' 
holding power over minority students, as well as their success at facilitating 
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■ student transfer has been only minimally successful (Nora & Reodon, 1988; Astin, * 
1982; Richardson & Bender, 1987). Further, the present ccmcern to upgrade 

■ standards and improve institutional excellence raises larger issues about the 

■ community collies* role as members of the higher education coinunity and calls 
to question whether or not the colleges can at once embrace traditicxial views of 

■ teaching and learning and disdain questions of institutional quality arid 
measureable student outcomes. 

■ The comprdiensive nature of this study (which involved site visits to each 

■ BCC institution and two upper-level institutions and one state agency, as well 
as the collection of institutional baseline data and information from students 

m and faculty) has provided a unique opportunity to ayriwe at some research-based 
^ ^ findings about what the transfer situation is like in the southwest. Using 

■ ea?)irical information derived from this study, six critical questions often 

■ asked about comrminity colleges will be answered and discussed. 

Ql> Are commlty college students ^ especially HispanlcSt interested in and 
I caaoKitted to transferrintt? 

^ This is an iirnortunt question, for a body of literature has recently 

■ emerged that suggests that students who declare a transfer goal may not really 
I be interested in tra:asf erring (Cc^en, Brawer and Bensiiiicn, 1985; Bensimon and 

Riley, 1986; Cohen, 1987). As^cojc^ding to these studies, monj^ students who 
I declare a tiunsfer major do not consider the time^^ effort and conmitment 
g required to attain their goals ard often choc^ the highest or most prestigous 
^ * degree despite goal ambiguity or micertain motivation. Cohen (1987) questions 
I previous studies which indicate tliat three-fourths of all community college 

entrants indicate that they e;'entually intend to get at least a bachelor's 
I degree (Cohen, Brawei- and Bensimon, 1985; Astin and others, 1985). According to 

r ^ 
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Cohen, these studies draw from biased sanples of full-time students and often * 
ask questiOTS about transfer intentions that bias the answers. He suggests that 
irtten all entering students are asked, *^rtlat is the primaiy reason' you are 
attending this college at this time?", usually only one third respond that they 
are in college to prepare for transfer or to get a higher degree, while about 
half say they seek occupational skills (Illinois Coomunity College Board, 1986; 
Maryland State Board for Coramunity Colleges, 1983; Sheldon, 1982) • 

While it can be argued that this study * drew from a biased sanple of 
students enrolled in transfer credit courses ^ere over half of the sanple was 
enrolled on a full-time . basis, other considerations must be kept in mind. 
First, the sample included a large proportion of Hispanic students (65)i) who 
have among the lowest transfer rates. Seccmd, the students were asked at least 
10 different questions about their transfer aspirations. Third, the study 
included an analysis of the factors that influence transfer behavior and 
perceptions. Fourth, the study included a ccaprehensive analysis of qualitative, 
and quantitative data to assess vriiy students did not transfer. Taken together, 
the comprehensive findings from this study provide strong evidence that students 
do want to transfer, but that other factors mitigate against their attaining 
tht *r aspirations. • • 

Since Hispanic students exhi»-it exceedingly low transfer rates, could It be 
that they really don^t want to transfer? One only needs to review the responses 
to several survey items tc reach the opposite conclusion. Over half of the 
sanple indicated that their main reason for college enrollment was to transfer. 
Most students aspired to professions ^squiring at least a bachelor *s degree. 
Half of the students planned to transfer after receiving an associate and one- 
fourth planned to transfer before earning an associate. Most believed that 
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increasing the nuntoar of students who transfer should Ijb a top college priority. 
Nearly three- fourths thought transferring was important. Most believed it was 
better to transfer after earning the associate degree and most were worrying 
about transfer now. Further, over 60 percent felt transferring was more 
important than getting a job. Nearly half of the students were talking about 
transferring with their friends and about half felt that if they did not 
transfer, they would be disappointed. Moreover, the vast majority of the sanple 
was strongly coramitted to attending their institution and to attaining their 
goals. 

Ibese affirmative respcJses related to transferring lead one to believe 
that the notion of transferring has, if not; become a central goal, then at 
least become something that is being given very serious consideration. Even if 
one were to accept Cohen*s argument that only about one-third of community 
college entrants actually do want to transfer, why is it that less than 10 
percent of students actually do traasfer? Should one question which sinply asks 
whether students want to transfer at this time be the sole criterion by which to 
determine definitive student aspiraticms? To what extent should stuQ.^nts 
shoulder the responsibility for not transferring? Further, it is of limited 
utility to sample students in vocatiooal-technical and community education 
programs to determine ^rtiether or not studer/n - '^-ii^J to transfer. Fi^-st, it is 
likely that many of these students, except those enrolled in selective 
vocational-technical programs, are not interested in transferring anyway. More 
importantly, the critical question being posed to cannunity colleges Is not ^ 
aren't students enrolled in vocational-technical and cocnnunity education 
programs not transferring?" It is, 'Nvhy aren't students in transfer programs 
transferring?" And "why aren't Hispanics and blacks transferring?" For the 
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critical issue is not how many students actually want to transfer. The * 

important question is what happens to students after they enroll in a transfer 

program of study in cooinunity college. Other dimensions of this study provide 

evidence that selective factors mitigate against student transfer. 

Q2. Ihy is it that canaunity college studoits (particulatrly Hlqanics) are not 

transferring? 

This study provides ample evidence that both white and Hispanic students 
want to transfer and aia committed to trarisferrifig. Moreover, there is evidence 
that a nunber of barriers impede the transfer process. Site visit interviews 

0 

provided rich informtion about multiple barriers to stxident achieveaient and 
transfer • These included student-centered barriers such as lack of motivation 
and academic preparation, unfamiliarity with the costs and benefits of the 
higher education system, cultural beliefs/practices and financial pressure's, 
amcHjg others. Yat, there ^zs also evid^ce that barriers to achievement and 
transfer existed throughout the educaticml pipeline. At the pre-college level, 
students appeared to be receiving a poor basic skills preparation and were often 
not taking college-prep courses. Other than routine activities such as hosting 
Career /Vocations Days or having counselors visit campuses, articulation between 
high schools and cqmnunity colleges often did not ' focus on issues such as 
comparing curriculum, course content, and student* expectations. At the 
comnunity college level, there was some faculty resistance to advise students or 
to deal with studentis with basic skills problems. Iforeover, despite numerous 
interventions such as remedial programs and assessment practices, comoimity 
college staff expressed frustration that many programs had failed to help 
students, and that remedial students often took 3-4 years to earn an associate 
degree. In general, community college articulation with senior institutions was 
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I weak, in terms of exchanging . data on transfer students (i.e. test scores, * 
GPAs,niffnber of students who transfer) and conparing curriculum and expectations. 

■ Transfer students faced multiple barriers at senior institutions.* Tbese 
m included paperwork involved in application forms, costs such as tuition and 

moving, assessment policies such as the Pre-Professional Skills Test in Texas, 
I impacted programs with limited ^ace, and varying university general education 

requirements, amrag others. And the conmunities where the BOC institutions were 
I located certainly did not appear to facilitate transfer. Poverty and 

■ unemployment made economics, not schooling, a primary preoccupation for students 
and their families. Further, many of these students lived in areas ^ch were 

I relatively isolated from major metropolitan areas, regions vriliere citizens had 
few college degrees and where people could get jobs with less than college 

■ education. While these barriers can affect both minority and majority students ^ 

■ they may be having a disproportionate impact cxi Hispanics and cm other 
disadvantaged, less sophisticated students, especially those caning from 

I families ^ere the precedent of participating in higher education has not hem 
established. 

■ The data from the student survey provided interesting information about why 

■ both white and Hispanic students might not be transferring. According to 
students* responses, the least aicouragement to transfer came from comnunity 

I college faculty, counselors and the registrar's office. Indeed, only one-third 
^ of the students felt conmunily college teachers had encouraged them to think 

■ seriously about transferring. On the other hand, it was interesting to note 

■ that while students rated their academic and career preparation experiences very 
positively, they felt that the community college offered excellent information 

H on transfer opportunities and knew that they could get assistance about 
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transferring from faculty and counselors. For the most part, students were not 
involved in counseling or academic behaviors. The vast majority did not 
participate in academic or career counseling or in meeting with four-year 
recruiters. Further, about half never or rarely made appointments to meet with 
faculty, over 60 percent never or larely asked facility for advice, and over 50 
percait never or rarely asked faculty for additicml references or for help with 
writing skills. This suggests that while most students plan to transfer and 
chink transferring is important, they are not taking advantage of services that 
could facilitate transfer or exhibiting transfer-related b^vior. This lack of 
academic integration is cotqpled by limited social integration behavior. Few 
students saw faculty outside of class, participated in extracurricular 
activities, had informal connunications with faculty or participated in freshnan 
orientation. Variables measuring student pre-disposition to transfer revealed 
similar inconsistencies. While the majority of students planned to apply for 
transfer to at least one institution, and generally had positive perceptions 
about transferring, their transfer behavior was limited. Few students sought 
information about transferring fran the counseling office, community college— 
faculty, four-year instituti :ais or coraminity college faculty. Instead, it 
appeared that students were getting some assistance about transferring from 
friends ^o planned to transfer or ^o had already transferred. Moreover, the 
testing of a structural model of pre-disposition to transfer revealed that 
students with low levels of coomitments to attaining their goals and attending 
tfeeir college exhibited low levels of pre-dispositi<Mi to transfer (i.e.y 
transfer behaviors and perceptions). Similarly, students with low levels of 
social, and academic integration exhibited low levels of pre-dispostion to 
transfer. 
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Finally, the faculty survey provided evidence that roost faculty were not • 
involved in a close working relationship with students and that faculty /student 
interactions were minimal. Further, faculty expectations of students were quite 
low. If faculty rely on objective tests and minimally involve students in 
activities requiring higher-order thinking skills - such as synthesis, analysis 
and interpretation, it is doubtful that transfer students will be able to 
coipete with native four-year college students ^o have been exposed to these 
activities. Also, for the most part, faculty- were not involved in helping 
students to transfer nor were they involved in activities designed to facilitate 
the transfer process. 

Indeed, BCC students face many of the barriers yidch have already be^ 
identified in urban connunil^ colleges and other two-year colleges throughout 
the nation (Richardson and Bender, 1987; Padilla and Ravel, 1986; Cohen, Brawer 
and Bensimon, 1985). And while this study found few differences between whites 
and Hispanics, it is probable that minority students ^ exhibit a naivete about 
the higher education system are disproportionately affected by multiple 
barriers. 

03, Do oanmity college faculty attitudes, policies and practices facilitate 
transfer? 

While interviews with faculty revealed a genuine concern for students, 
their responses to the faculty survey provide evidence that often their 
attitudes, policies and practices do not facilitate transfer. For example, 
faculty appear to lie over reliant on quick-score, objective tests that measure 
student performance. Half of the sample* never required additional readings ia 
outside reference materials or asked students to sunroirize extended prose. Few 
ever assigned a term paper. Ironically, the very skills students need most to 
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I succeed in a fcur-year college (writing, interpretation, synthesis and analysis) 
^ appear to receive limited attention in the BCC institutions. These findings are 

■ consistent with those revealed by others (Richardson, 1983 j Cohen, Brawer and 

■ Bensimon, 1985). It is unclear urtiether faculty have become so frustrated with 
their efforts to teach higher order learning skills that th^ have lowered their 

I standards or vrtietlier faculty have not taken the time to conscientiously assess 
^ their instructional practices and policies. To be sure, faculty reported to be 
* only somewhat confident or not oxifident at all about students being able to 

■ sumnarize points from a book, learn on their own or interpret ctarts and graphs. 

While research (Tinto, 1987; Raidon, 1982; Nora and Rendon, 1988; Study 
I Group on the Conditicxis of Excellence in Higher Education, 1984) constantly 
g points to the inportance of student/faculty interactions to promote student 
' retention, most students , reported minimal contact with faculty outsida the 
I clascroom environment. However, about half of the faculty reported frequently 
meeting with students during office hours. Nonetheless, few faculty frequently 
I discuss students^ applicaticHis for transfer, advise students oa course 
m selection, or participate in ori^tation sessions. 

While most faculty appeared to be aware of cotrparable course content and 
I text books in four-year schools, roost had not compared exaros and assignments. 
Further, few had served as meiBber of articulation coranittees. Thus, faculty 

■ involvement in transfer practices appears to bo more of a perfunctory nature 
m such as aquainting themselves with course ^llabi and textbooks and writing 

letters of recoomendation for transfer students, rather than active involvement 
I meeting with four-year faculty to compare assignments, exams and practices or 
serving on coranittees to develop articulation agreements with four-year 

■ institutions. 
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Wiile most faculty assigned equal inportance to transfer and occupational 
educaticxi, about one-third were not sure how in[?)ortant the transfer function 
was. These findings call to questicxi Aether faculty need to re-think their 
role in serving transfer students. Finally, it should also be noted that the 
BOC faculty is predominantly white (73%) and that their mean age is 47. The 
ini>act of a wbite , aging faculty on relatively youthful Hispanic coraraunilgr 
collie students is unclear, and one can cmly speculate vrtiether Hispanic 
students avoid actively seeking faculty for assistance because they are unable 
to relate well to faculty. 

Q4> Do BOC institutiopal practices and policies facilitate transfer? 

To a certain extent, the answer is yes, but it is apparent that much more 
remains to be dcxie. On the one hand, one must give credit to the institutional 
staff which over and over expressed concern about their students, and it was 
clear that most institutions had tried and tested a nimber of policies and 
practices designed "to promote student achievement, retention and transfer* For 
exanple, the colleges which had instituted Transfer Centers reported a 
ph«icraenal student response, and the Transfer Center staff felt they were being 
successful reaching students and facilitating the transfer process. Other 
colleges pointed to their exern)lary projects with pride: assessment practices, 
special services for disadvantaged students , women * s centers , tutorial labs , 
adopt-a-school proj^^t*, among others. And. one must also sympathize with the 
colleges* staff over the enormity and complexity of the problems they deal with: 
a very academically and culturally' diverse student body; lack of funds and 
facilities; isolation; poverty; student lack of academic preparation at the pre- 
college level; and non-cooperative four-year institutions, among others. 

Yet, a closer inspection of the information derived from this study reveals 
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serious gaps in the design of mechanisms designed to promote student achievement * 
and transfer. The college catalog is a poor source of information about 
transfer. The colleges generally do a poor job collecting data oh student 
retention and transfer. Otlier than hosting career days and having counselors 
visit high schools and univerities, articulation does not focus on sensitive 
issues such as curriculum^ instruction and student preparation. Faculty resist 
advisement and have limited interactions with students. Assessment practices 
proliferate with mixed results. F&culty rely on quick score, objective tests to 
measure student learning, and higher order thinking skills receive limited 
attention. While interventions to enhance student achievement and transfer can 
be found at most collies, it is unclear to what extent they have been 
successful. Evaluation of these interventions are incotiplete or non-existent. 
For the most part, data on student outcomes (i.e. retention, transfer, 
associate degrees earned, GPA) are sketchy, not stratified by ethnicity, and it 
is unclear to what extent administrators and faculty use this information to 
improve the teaching and learning process. In short, while the colleges express 
deep concern with facilitating student persistence and transfer, there does not 
appear to be a holistic, structured, Comprehensive plan to promote transfer 
oporlunities or to assess the extent that the colleges are succeeding at 
promoting student achievement, retention and transfer. 

Q6. Are students in South Texas (laredo and Brownsville) » i^re ar upper-level 
iastitutioa has beerx authoriaed to co-erist with a canmmity collie on the same 
canpus^ finding opportunities to earn the baccalaureate? 

Data and information from this study provide evidence of the harsh reality 
that students are finding few opportunities to earn the baccalaureate. The 
biggest barrier appeal^ to be limited program offerings, restricted to education 
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g and business. This not only limits the options for transfer students, but makes 
^ it difficult to attract quality faculty or to develop a high quality program of 

■ study*. Overlofided facuty not CMxLy have little time for research, they have 

■ precious little time to devote to students. Lack of time, resources and 
personnel have caused upper-level institutions not only to stretch their 

I academic and support services very thinly, but to earn reputations as inferior 
^ institutions. 

■ Further, the upper-level institution's relationship with the community 

■ college in terms of facilitating student transfer does not appear to be working 
very well. It is often easier for students to transfer to other universities 

I which have a broader range of courses from which to choose. Moreover, students 
|B planning to transfer to i?)per-level institutions of. >n take courses in the 

coranunity college that don't transfer or apply for the baccalaureate. Because 
I of limited program offerings and the fact that students must earn 18 hours at 

the senior institution, the upper-level college oi'ten must ask students to 
I repeat courses taken at the canainity college. Students get frustrated when the 
H upper-level institution tells students they must return to the"* community college 

to take lower-level courses in a transfer program of study. Despite the fact 
I that the upper-level college's population consists of all transfer students 

which should have acquired preparation in basic skills, more often than not 
I students transfer with basic skills deficiencies. For exainple, transfer 
» students perform poorly on tests such as the PPST. Yet, the uK>er-level 

institution is not authorized to offer remedial work. Finally, the upper-level 
I college has ao direct power to tell the coranunity college what to counsel, 

teach, enphazise or cover, and in fact, aiticulation between the institutional 
P pairs is limited. 
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In short, the structured link between the pairs of conminity colleges and • 
upper-level universities appears to be more a part of the problem than the 
solution. And it is ironic that while these institutions are situated in a most 
economically deprived regicm of Texas and deal with some of the state's most 
educationally disadvantaged students, they have among the fewest resources 
(staff, funds, prc^rams) to facilitate student ac-^ievement and persistence. 
Q6« Have transfer initiatives developed at ibe state level nade a difference in 

promoting minority student acMeveoent and transfer? 

This study provided evidence that ^ile each of the three states was 
engaged in numerous activities designed to enhance minority student achievement 
and transfer, state initiatives, in and of themselves, had not guaranteed smooth 
transl'er or given rise to the number of students transferringi In Texas, 
Hispanic transfer rates had declined* Opportunities for South Ttexas students to 
initiate and complete four-year programs of study were limited, due to funding 
discrepancies and programmatic inadequacies in upper-level institutions. In 
California, the state Master Plan for Higher Education had not fully lived up 
to its promise. Policymakers rere concerned about the underrepresentation of 
minorities throughout the postsecondary system and about declining numbers of 
students transferring fruii corammity colleges to the LSU and UC system. 
Arizona's coranunity college staff was concerned that the Ctourse Equivalency 
Guide and Articulation Steering Committee had achieved limited success. Arizona 
two-year college administrators complained that universities all too often did 
not accept courses for transfer credit. Further, while meetings were held 
between two and four-year college faculty, often universities sent different 
faculty to repres^t the institution, affecting continuity of knowledge, and 
many times university faculty were unavpire of their own curriculum. 
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The main coiplaint from coranunity colleges was that the state under funded * 
thera, and that without adequate appropriations, the colleges were limited in 
their being able to inplouent reforms and new interventions to address the 
transfer issue. 

In suraraary, this study has accentuated the critical role the BOC 
institutions are playing for Hispanic and white students in transfer prc^rams of 
sti'Hy. The collegiate function is indeed inportant to a critical nass of 
students. Yet, the colleges must overcome ' multiple barriers to student 
achievement and transfer, particularly those related to intersegpjental 
collaboration, faculty attitudes and practices, and student and academic support 
services that enhance academic and social integration. Further, state agencies 
need to review and re-evaluate their role providing funds and encouraging 
institutions to address minority students. Ihe next section presents final 
conclusions and a series of reconinendations to address the transfer in the BOC 
institutions. 
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caAETsa vtii 

OQNCLOSIONS AND BBCXMIENQ&TKKS 

COQClUSiOQS 

In the first major analysis of minorities and two-year collies, Olivas 
(1979) characterizes* the dileraraa of access: "do two year institutions provide 
opportunities for minorities, or do they perpetrate inequities?" (p. 170). The 
answer to both sides of the dilanraa is, Olivas suggests, a qualified yes. To 
the extent that the colleges provide access ' through an open door policy, 
minorities and those who would otherwise not be served by higher education find 
(^portunities to initiate a collegiate career. But to the extoit that student 
retention, achievement and transfer rates remain low, coiiinunity colleges prolong 
a cycle ,of socio-econcmic inequities that differentially affect minority and 
disadvantaged students. The dilemma luises other critical questions: How is 
it possible that coramnity colleges operating in a context of opposing tensions 
can ever foster high levels of student learning and gravth? Just .vrtiat are 
"successful" canraunity college students? How viable is the quality of the 
collegiate function? 

To be sure, much of ihk. two-year colleges' success asstming their place 
alongside other postsecondary sectors has been accoqplished not through 
resolving paradoxical tensicHis, but by becoming masters at operating in the 
context of contrastive juxtaposition. They have at once embraced the notion of 
enrolling all students, regardless of academic background, and admitting 
students on a selective basis as in the case of nursing and other allied health 
programs. Hiey express concern about retention, but often insist that their 
dropH>uts and stop-outs are equally successful. Their mission is purposefully 
broad and ambiguous, although the colleges express concern about providing 

■ o 
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specific services to selective groups* The colleges take pride in multiple * 
indicat^ors of student achievement* Successful students may be those )irt30 simply 
take courses for personal gain without earning degrees , who transfer to a four- 
year institution with or without earning an associate dej^^ree, who earn a 
certificate or who earn an associate degree. While the colleges believe they 
are i^itimate members of the higher education comunity, they often advance the 
argument that they cannot and should not be judged by quantifiable indices, and 
that l^arge nun^rs of students enter these colleges for reasons far removed from 
earning degrees or Initiating baccalaureate studies. In short, the colleges 
appear to have found their niche as mentoers of the acadeny by offering college- 
level work primarily throii^i their transfer function, yet retaining their fluid, 
often anibiguous identity by subscribing to conventional and unconvential wisdom 
and by operating in a conplex context marked by contrapositi<xi. But while this 
context has provided a defensible means by ^rtiich the colleges can justify their 
amalgamated mS *sion and their diverse, non<*traditional outcomes, it has also 
been a damming feature — illiciting notions that the colleges are inferior and do 
not merit being called' members of the higher education arena, and arousing 
controversy that the colleges mfilserve Hispanics and other minorities, and in 
fact perpetrate a class structure that keeps the poor and disadvantaged in the 
lowest socio-economic tier of society. Yet, as long as the colleges continue to 
be the primary vehicle of opportunity for collegiate studies) for minority and 
disadvantaged students, they will not escape questions of equity, outcomes and 
quality. 

The rationale for this study was based on the premise that the Border 
College Consortium are critical institutions. They embody the essence of 
opportunity for growing nunbers of Hispanic students ^ will likely form the 
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■ future ieadej^ip cadre for the U.S. -Mexico border. They are the verj- * 
insti tut iocs that can make access meaalngful for students that want to get 

I beyond the open door, who want to earn college degrees and nove up the social 
m and economic ladder. As such, questions of equity, student and Institutional 
outcomes as well as the quality of student support and academic services In the 
I BOC take on paramount inportance. 

What did we learn from this stiicJy? In laany ways the BOC institutions are 

■ not unlike many of their counterparts throughout the nation. Studies have 

■ repeatedly documented that 1) coamunity colleges disproportiooately enroll 
minority students; 2) women students have increased their presence; 3) faculty 

I are predominately white; 4) data on student retention are sketchy, incomplete or 
unavailable; 5) few students earn associate degrees; 6) multiple barriers affect 

■ student retention and transfer; 7) about three-fourths of cornainity college 

■ , students declare a transfer-related goal; 8) faculty over-rely on quick score, 

objective exams; 9) students have little interaction with faculty outside of 
I class; 10) community colleges feel the state underfunds them (Richardson, 1983; 
Cohen, 1982; QAen, Drawer & Bensiraon,-^"^9851Tttchardson & de los Santos, 1987? 

■ Olivas, 1979). 

fi Considering the comprehensive nature of this study, we formed the following 

conclusions — 
I Aboist tbe role of coBnunity ctiHegpaz 

^ o While data provided \yy BOC institutions was incomplete, on the surface 

■ it was clear that the nunobers of minority students who transferred or 

■ earned associate degrees were unacceptably low. This suggests that 
the colleges must re-conceptualize their role providing collegiate 

I oi^rtunities for students* 
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o Given demographic shifts in the S, Southwest, Ihe BOC institutions * 
play a critical role providing access and qpportunities for Hispanics 
and other minorities to initiate college-parallel studies, 

o Access, in and of itself, will not guarantee either student 
achievement, persistence or transfer • Access merely opens the door to 
collegiate opportunities. It is in the context of student collegie 
enrollment wb?ve many problems occur and where the consequence of old 
and new patterns, both deliberate and' inadverdent, overt and covert, 
must be examined. 

o While multiple barriers to student achievement, retention and transfer 

were identified which the colleges can exert little or no control, 

many more barriers exist irtiich the colleges can help students overccine 

through careful planning of intervention strategies, 
o Unless the colleges improve their data acquisition^ reporting and 
- monitoring capabilities, they will have a limited understanding of 

their student and institutional outcomes, 
o The BOC institutions have developed a number of effective policies and 

practices which can be transported to other colleges with similar 

student' populations, 
o Institutional research generally does not receive high priority at 

most colleges. 
About Students: 

o BOC students plan to transfer, think transferring is important and aie 
coamitted to their educational goals. Thus, the transfer function in 
the BOC is of paramount importance. 

o The concept of higher education, its costs and benefits, needs to be 
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brought and explained to Hispanic students and their parents. 
Ccxnnunity college educators, school leaders and state policy-makers 
must dispell notions that Hispanics and other disadvantaged students 
are scley to blame for poor educational outcomes. Coranents such as, 
'Tlispanic students don*t transfer because th^ really don*t want to 
transfer,** or "Hispanics dr<^; out of coll^sge because they are 
urraotivated and doa*t want to do college-based work," are damaging 
and carry far-reaching consequences. First, they blame the victim and 
disburden institutions frcm effecting reforms that target special 
populations vrtiich have been ■ historically excluded from fully 
participating ii:. all that higher education has to offer. Second, 
these types of sweeping generalizations tend to perpetuate a 
stereot/pical image of Hispanics a«i: unteachable, submissive, ignorant, 
taciturn and backward. Third, overstatements and overgeneralizations, 
often based on ^'hunches" as opposed to empirical research, tend to 
perpetuate invalid assumptions about special student populations and 
unfortunately can serve as the flawed basis for developing research 
and programmatic initiatives. 

Few differences separate Hispanic and whi-te students. BOC Hispanic 
and white students differ in terms of high school grades (whites are 
higher); family income (whites are higher); coninunity college grades 
(whites are higher) ; ago (Hispanics are younger) . 

While findings from this study suggest that botii white and Hispanic 
students are affected by multi-dimensional barriers in the same way, 
their effect cm underrepresented minoriti?3S may weigh more heavily 
because socialization has not prepared them well to either recognize 
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or take advantage of opportunities. Minorities often exhibit a ' 

naivete about the costs and benefits of the higher education ssrstem; 

they are unaccumstoraec: to peer networking or penetrating resource and 

infomation networks; and they nay find that th^ are conmiting 

themselves to goals they don^t fully understand, 
o Meat BOC students do not exhibit transfer behavior and do not take 

advantage of student and academic support services, 
o Students libo exhibit high levels of academic and social integi*ation 

are likely to exhibit hig^ levels of transfer b^vior and 

perceptions. 

o Students vibo have strong conmitments to att^ding their institutions 
and attaining their educational goals are likely to exhibit high 
levels of transfer behavior and perceptions. 

o While nunerous acadendic and student support services that facilitate 
student retention and transfer are avail^le, students generally do 
nor take advantage of them. Thus, incentives and other pro-active 
measures that brin(( services within reach of students and that enhance 
social and academic integration need to be developed. It is crucial 
that the colleges recognize that if Hispanics do not enroll in 
collegiate programs, do not receive academic and career counseling, do 
not have the resources to carry out their academic vTork, and do not 
penetrate networks \*ere useful advice, advocacy and patronage are 
dispersed, they will not only begin college with an initial 
disadvantage, the/ will find that disadvantages will grow and 
accumulate over time. 

o Hispanic women, who experience significant cultural barriers related 
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to transfer, need to have more support in coranunity colleges, in terms * 
of special programs designed for the cohort. 
About Articulation: 

o Transfer is a ccqplex, multi-demensional issue that requires attention 
to student and academic support services, assessment, teaching and 
learning policies and practices, collaboration, and research. IhusV 
transfer cannot be iinproved solely by devising interventions for any 
one service category, through "one-stibt" approaches or by conmunity 
college acting by thonselves. The key players in articulation are 
school officials, coranunity colleges, senior institutions, and^ state 
agencies. 

o Senior institutions share as much of the responsibility for inproving 
student transfer rates as a community college, and the BOC 
iiistitut^ons are not solely to blame for low minority transfer rates. 
Four-year colleges and universities have given limited attention to 
facilitating student flow through the pipeline; i.e., exchanging data 
about students, providing accurate and timely information about 
practices and policies, accepting transfer courses, and working on 
articulation agreements with coranunity colleges, 
o With few exceptions, articulation between and among the s^meuts 
(public schools, coranunily colleges and senior institutic^) is 
generally poor, and does not focus on critical areas such as meeting 
QE requirements, comparing student expectations, comparing course 
context and requirements, or assessing student outcomes, 
o Inters^u3ental cooperation and collaboration is critical to student 
flow, and the transfer problem cannot be solved sinply by enploying a 
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fragmented f instltutioa - specific approach. Rather, the approach 
should involve the coordination of the different segments through 
wtdch a student passes on the path toward the ^j^^ccalaureate. 

o Sti'donts initiating a four-year program of study in coraDOunity colleges 
ibich have been paired with an upper-level institution in South Texas 
find liidted opportunities to tr::u;3fer and complete their program in 
their chosen field. Ihese two pairs of instltuticxis need to work more 
closely together. For exanple connsinity college and upper-division 
faculty need to coocpare syllabi, ■ texts, reading; and writing 
requirements, and standardized test scores and arrive at a means to 
mesh CE requirements. 

o States need to take an enhanced leadership role in funding, supporting 
and initiating strategies and policies designed to ioprove minority 
student access, achievement, retention and trajisfer and consider these 
as major public policy issues which merit top priority. 
About Faculty: 

o flOC faculty expectations of students are generally quite low. 
o BCC faculty have limited interactions with students outside the class- 
roon environment. 

o Faculty have assumed a small role providing support and encouragement 
for students to transfer and participating in activities designed to 
facilitate transfer, 
o Faculty will need to play an increased role promoting transfer 
opportunities for minority students, both in terms of improving the 
teaching and learning process and ^couraging students to earn 
baccalaureate degrees. 

IBS 
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o Bfore Hispanic «md other minorilty faculty role models must exist for * 

students to turn to for advice, support and understanding. 
The transfer problem, while multi-dimensional and conplex, ' is not 
unsolveable. It can be addressed if institutions collect data and information 
to substantiate what the problems are and to ^t extent they exist. Using the 
information generated through tliis study, the next section focuses on vrtiat the 
colleges can do to inprove transfer education. 

B ecuneudatiops 

We have ^organized our reccmnendations in two sections. First, we will 
outline a series of specific recommendations for the^BCXJ institutions and the 
states in which they are located, which s^em from the findings and conclusions 
we reached in this study. Second, we will present a Comprehensive Ikxlel For 
Improving Student Transfer Opportunities which may be used by the BCC 
institutions as well as other coninunity colleges with similar student 
populations throughout the nation. Our recoranendations were fo:iaiulated with two 
considerations in mind. First, while the focus of these n^'coninendations is on 
Hispanic students who continue to be underrepresented in higher education, we 
believe that the impleraentaticxi of these recoraoaMtdations will benefit not aoly 
Hispanics, but all students who flo\7 through the system. Sixjond, rather than 
re-hash a nunber of recomnendations which are surely tired of seeing themselves 
in print, we will concentrate <xi relatively new and innovative ideas. 
Becoimerdatioos for BOC Institutions 

1. On a ^arly basis, the colleges should collect data, stratified by 
ethnicity and gender, on student retentioQ zutes, student GPA's, associate 
degrees awarded, and student transfers to selective institutlo::s as well as 
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follow-ups on college alumni* The data should be caqpiled in a yearly 
State of the College Report and shared with faculty and staff* The Report 
should be discussed at staff development workshops and faculty department 
meetings and used to liqprove and modify mechanisms that facilitate student 
learning, retention and traiusfer* 

The collies sboul^d issue a yearly Transfer Student Catalog or brochure 
which includes a step-by-step guide to transferring, a description of the 
difference between entering a general education and vocaticmal-technical 
track, an explanation of options for college-level woric, financial aid 
opportunities, a list pf state universities and major programs of study, a 
list of courses that transfer to selective universities, and exanples of C2S 
requirements, among others. The catalog should include photos of Hispanics 
studying, visiting universities and interacting with faculty and staff* 
The colleges should consider Aether to make the catalog available in a 
bilingual format so that Hispanic students can share it with their parents^ 
Similarly, a film or video about transferring should be developed and built 
into orientati<xi courses* 

The colleges should implement a Faculty Transfer Mentor Program* Selective 
faculty would be paired with students declaring transfer majors to provide 
advice and support throughout the students* tenure at the institution* 
Faculty mentors could help students set, reconsider and assess their goals; 
provide students with information about caiqpus activities and resources; 
help students select courses for their chosen field of study; assist 
students to network with other transfer students; and help students take 
responsibility for their ^KiMcaticxial experiences* 

An Hispanic Women's Center should be set up in every college staffed by 
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bilingual counselors. The Center should host college awareness and 
financial planning dasrs fcr woro^ and their parents. Every effort should 
be made to inform, educate and encourage Hispanic parents to support their 
daughter's choice of attending college or leaving their hometown to 
transfer. Wom^ faculty could volunteer to serve as mentors for Hispanic 
women. 

All BOC institutions should implenent a Transfer Center modelled around 
those developed in California. The Transfer Ceucer should serve as the 
central location for transfer students to get counseling, information and 
assistance about every phase of the transfer process. 

The colleges should develop an Honors Transfer Program modelled after 
cluster learning coninunities that incorporate elements that foster academic 
and social integration, such as close faculty /student cr»tact, peer support 
systems, high expectations and parental involvement. The project would be 
a block program built around .a common major, such as education or business 
^ere students could be taking classes to fulfill their G£ requirements. 
Each college should develop a Financial Aid and College Awareness Program. 
Its purpose woulo be to involve the Hispanic family in education — its 
Importance and benefits. Stuuents and paraits should be assisted to 
explore options in the world of work and in the higher education syste^n. 
Further, financial aid c^portunlties should be presented. Bilingual 
counselors should help students and their parents deal with the trauma of 
leaving home to transfer to distant universities. Finally, fii^cial 
planning should be incorporated to help students and their parents budget 
their money and understand the pros, cons and consequences of selecting 
grants, loans, work-*study and scholarships. 
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8, The colleges should impleraent an Academic Partnership Program, Its purpose 
would be to involve English, reading and math faculty in each of the three 
tiers (public schools, conminily colleges and senior institutions) in 
activities designed to promote effective intersegmental cooperation and 
articulation. Activities should include comparing, contrasting, and 
revising course syllabi^ conoparing students expectations and assessment 
practices, sharing effective practices and meshing GE requirements. 

9. Each collie should consider develqpiing Cooperative Research Internship 
Program. We recognize that most school and coraraunily college faculty and 
administrators are not academic researchers, and that funds for 
institutional research are in short supply. With this xn mind, we 
recotnm^d a Cooperative Research Internship Program ^ch would link a 
community college with graduate doctoral students from a nearby university. 
The focus of this program would be to provide doctoral students with 
opportunities to conduct institutional research in a community college 
setting and to provide a vehicle by ^ch non-research institutions can 
obtain reliable information about students and instituticxial outcomes. 

10. The colleges shoiad review and revise the goals of their Affirmative Action 
Policies, particularly in institutions ^ere few Hispanic faculty and staff 
are available. Every effort should be made to recruit and hire Hispanic 
professionals who can serve as role models and encouragement agents for 
Hispanic students. 

11, A Faculty Developr^ijnt Program should be instituted with the following 
components: 1) workshops to train Hispanic and white faculty to serve as 
mentors foi* transfer students; 2) workshops to train faculty to teach 
multicultural students with basic skills deficiencies 3) assessment 
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workshops to help faculty move beyond excessive reliance on quick-score, * 
objective tests, to help faculty develop appropriate assessment instruments 
and to assist faculty to use, interpret and develop tests as well as to 'jse 
assessment informatics to Jniprove the teaching and learning process. 

12. A College Progim Evaluation Project should be a part of each BC3C 
institution* Its purpose would be to assess the ef fectiveness of special 
projects such as Transfer Centers, Remedial Studies Programs, Tutorial 
Labs, among others. Research-based information is needed to provide 
empirical information that accounts for the "success" of these projects — 
the factors that make the programs work and the condition"^ on which 
programs can be made effective. 

13. The colleges should develop a coommity-based program to inform citizens 
about the importance of earning college degrees, the benefits of higher 
edrication and financial aid opportunities. For example, a week-long 
program, Semana Col^ial , (College Week) could be devel<^)ed. This week 
would be set aside for connunity college faculty, counselors and students 
tcTmeeF'with people in barrios , churches and coraraiuiity-based organizations 
to discuss college c^portunities. 

14. In South Texas, an Articjlation Task Force involving the ^.wo pairs of 
institutions should be formed, including faculty, administrators vJid 
cour«selors from the coranunity college and upper-level- institutions. The 
purpose of the task force would be to establish guidelines to facilitate 
student transfer, to arrive at a means to mesh GE requirements, and to 
establish a cannon set of expectations for transfer students. 

BeooBmendatiops for State Agencies 

1. In Texas, the Coordinating Board should conduct an evaluation of the 
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effectiveness of the relationship existing between the coramunity colleges 
and iqpper-level institutions in South Texas. Of paramount consideration is 
whether students are finding true importunities to initiate and conplete a 
four-year program of study and whether upper-level institutions have oiough 
resources to iiipleroent a high q[uali1y program of study, particularly ""or 
Hisfpanic students. If more barriers than opportunities exist, the state 
should consider merging both institutions to create a ccterent, systemic, 
high quality system whereby students can take advant^e of baccalaureate 
opportunities. 

2. The states should take a more proactive role in providing leadership with 
regard to inproving transfer opportunities for Hispanic and other minority 
students. For exanple, states could declare a "Year of the Transfer 
Student," or "Year of the Minority Student," require that four-year 
institiitions send conoraunity colleges reliable data oa the nunber of 
students who transfer and their academic progress, conduct studies of 
transfer students in their state, and promote interseg^nental collaboration. 

3. State agencies should develop policy that allows for the creation of a 
cocnoon number system such as a social security number to facilitate 
tracking student flow among the sectors. 

4. State agencies should conduct longitudinal studies of students as they flow 
through the educational pipeline. Studies which disaggregate data by 
gender and ethnicity, are needed to assess student retention rates at each 
institutional level, student transfer rates, and student achievement 
(degrees earned, CPAs, etc). Data stioulc: be available to document the 
factors that impede or enhance the flow of students. 

5. State agencies should consider awarding incentives to collegiate 
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I institutions ^ch demcxistrate extraordinary success retaining minorities 

m and facilitating successful transfer • 

' 6. In collaboration with higher education ^stem representatives, states 
I should review and re-formulate funding formulas to ensure that 

appropriations are distributed adequately and fairly. Special atter-tion 

■ should be given to twa-and four-year institutions which are situated in 
^ economically depressed regicms and which enroll large numbers of minority 

Students. 

I 7. Qd a yearly basis, states should assess and evaluate the effectiveness of 
new rreforms such as high school graduation, and college admissions 
I requirements as well as test policies and their impiact on minority student 

■ population. 

A Oooprebensive Uodel For Ijtf>roving Student Transfer Opportunities lot Coonunity 
I OoUeges 

Transfer is a complex, raultidimaasional issue. It is tied' to student 

■ recruitment, i^xhievement, retentiaa and intersegmental collaboiation. It 

■ requires attention to teaching and learning, student and academic support 
services, assessment, financial aid, intersegrnental collaboration and research 

I as well as understanding and adc<^essing multiple barriers to student learning, 
persistence and transfer^. These conplexities often make it difficult fox* 

■ community colleges to plan, design and effect reforms. For this reason, we have 
B designed a C>oo?)rehensive Model For Improving Student Transfer Opportunities In 

Comnunity Colleges that focuses on three dim^ions \*ich conceptualize student 
I flow through the educaticml system. They include the following: 

1. Bringing Students In: Opening the Door of jQEPortunity . At the entry 

■ level, mechanisms that facilitate access into the educaticml system are 
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needed. Many of thm have already beea designed by most colleges: 
recruitment, financial aid, orientation, advisement and counseling, and 
registration. To these critical services, we add the following: 
o Transfer Faculty Mentors—assign students to faculty wbo will advisn 

students on every phase of the transfer process throughout the 

studeuts^ tenure at the institution, 
o Financial Planning S€minars-*--covering topics such as bow to budget, 

financial aid qpportunities and selecting the best package of 

financial aid. 

o Transfer Olsbudsinan — a person assigned to provide information and 

assistance about transferring, 
o Catalog/Brochure/Video ~- "All You Ever Wanted to Know About 

Transferring" might be an appropriate title for a vidw or dociment 

developed fur transfer students, 
o Assessment of Prior Learning — faculty/counselors should discuss 

entering student test scores and clearly explain their consequenceci. 
o Amend Mission Statement and College Catalog — to ensure there are 

specific references to transfer students and that information is 

presented in a clear, concise, organized manner. 
Keeping Students In; Ifaking Accass Count Ohce students enroll in college, 
it will be necessary to design mechanisms that enhance achievement and 
retention. To the range of student and academic support services alread; 
devel(^)ed by most two-year colleges such as counseling and advisaoent, 
tutorial centers, developmental studies and extracurricular activities, we 
acid the following practices: 

o Reserved Sections of Course "or Transfer Students, including covjrses 
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such as Human Potential and general education courses in English, 
math, history, psychology and political science, among others^ 

o Special orientation for transfer students 

o Incentive Scholarship Program 

o Transfer Honors Program, patterned after cluster learniLjj corarunities 
that foster academic and social integration. 

o Faculty Orientation — to sensitize faculty to the characteristics, 
needs and problems of transfer students'. 

o Faculty Classroom Research Training — to help faculty develop 
assessment instruoents to measure student learning and growth at the 
entry, during and exit points of student enrollment and to help 
facu3.try evttluate the effectivenesss of their own teaching. 

o Year of the Transfer Student — to permit a specialized focus on vrtiat 
the institution can to promote transfer opportunities for students. 

o Intersegmental Collaboration — ccnmunitT college faculty should host 
meetings with other school faculty to compare texts, syllabi, tests, 
content, curricula and expectations as well as arrive at means to mesh 
GE requirements. 

Moving Students on ; Getting Students Beyond the Open Do or. The successful 
flow of students from two- to four-year collegeo is critical to the 
transfer process. Often, community colleges devote less time to students 
near the end of their enrollment, even though it is a time that transfer 
students lieed support, encouragement and follow-up as they experience the 
trauma of leaving one college to enter another. To facilitate student 
flow, we recommend thf3 following: 

o Exit Interview— with either a counselor or a Faculty Transfer ientor 
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I to eosure that students ai^ z^rnjed with sufficient information- to make 

the successful tran^sition and have conpleted all course requiretoents 

■ * and application fortK. 

■ o Alumni Advit^ing — former transfer students can be brought to comunity 

collerge caiqpuses to talk with students about bousing , moving , and 
I expectations 9 ronong others. 

o Two^ and Four-Year College Ar'ciculation— the two tiers should be 
I involved in comparing academic standards and expectations, exchanging 

■ student Information, recruiting transfer students and arranging 
studrat tours of four-year college campuses. 

I Of course, institutions can be creative and add their own list of 

^ activities to our model, and we encourage th^Jt to do so. But we feel it Is 

■ important that institutions begin to address the transfer issue in a systemic 
I manner, and we believe our plan provides a preliminary model that ^an be 

incorporated in multiple connunity college settings. 

^ OoQclusioo 

■ In stiiinaxy, it neither behooves nor benefits the BCXJ institutions to 
I neglect, trivialize or diminish the transfer function. The most critical 

challenge for these institutions in the next decade is to provide demonstrable 
I evidence that the nunbers of Hispanics -and otiiar minorities transferring to 
m\ Other instituticMis is significantly rising. This will require renewed attention 

to the collegiate function. Further, to maintain the integrity of the 
I collegiate function will require strong leadership on the part of state leaders, 

two-and four-year college presidents, and school principals and super inteidents; 
H faculty commitment to high standards of teaching and learning; an openness to 
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new ideas and reallocation of funds and resources « Most ccdleges are trying to 
cope with the needs of diverse students, but crying is no longer Plough. It is 
time for a renewaj. of coomunity colleges , for introspection, for the reform of 
policies and practices designed to promote student achievement, ret^tion and 
transfer and for renewed, enforced commitment to the needs of Hi^panics and 
other minorities. At stake is far more than the colleges' integrity in the 
lineage of postseccxidary institutions. To allow the excessive drainage of 
Hispanics and other minorities, is to create a dearth of « uman capital needed to 
help sustain the country's social, economic and political future. To neglect 
abysmally low student retention and transfer rates is to contribute to the 
perpetuation of social injustice and inequity. To ignore the dramatic 
popalation shifts in the Southwest is not only to cancel or defer the hopes and 
dreams of .new peoples, but to put access and <^portunity in crisis. In short, 
from a political, academic and moral perspective,, the oorder colleges have no 
choice but to make access meaningful, to generate demonstrable student outcomes 
and to provide a high-quality collegiate program of study for the students they 
weria created to serve. 
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Form I 

STUDENT SNROUifENT DATA BY ACADEMIC YEAR 



COLLEGE: 

COMTACT PERSON:, 
TELEPHONE N[ 
ADDRESS: 



Instructions: Please provide the data for each of the following categories by 
years. If you lack data for any category, please' mark NA (not available) in the 
appropriate space. 



Data Type 

Total Students, 
Male 



Rail 1SS3 



Fan 1984 



Fall 1965 



Female 



White 



Hispanic., 
Black 



Asian 



Native American, 
Other 



Mean Age_ 
Pull-Time„ 
Part-Time 



FORM II 
ASSOCIATE DEGREE RECXPIENTS 



College: 

Contact Person: . 



Telephone Nuraber:_ 
Address: 



InstruetioBs ; Please complete the total aunber of associate degree recipients 
for the academic year indicated and stratify by gender and ethnicil^. If you 
lack data for any category, please mark NA (not available) in the apprc-priate 
space. 

1983 - 2984 Acadenlc Year 

Total Nu m ber of Associate Degree Recipients 
Hale Female White Hispanic Black Asian Native American Other Total 



1984 - £965 Acadenlc Year 

Total Nupiaer of Associate Degree Recipients 
Male Female White Hispanic Black Asian Native American Other Total 



1985 > 1986 Acadeodc Y&uc . 
Total Number of Associate Degree Recipients 
Male Female White Hispanic Black Agian Native American Other Total 



FORM III 

-C QgHfSE'SctLEaS STPPEKT TRANSFERS 10 SENIOR INSTnUTIONS 

Cbntact Person: 

TeleidioQe Number; 
Address: 



Instructions: Please complete the total nuraber of transfer sjtudents for each 
academic year and stT^tify by gender, ethnicity, age and enrollme'^t status. If 
you lack data for aiqr cat^ory, please mark NA (not available) in the 
appropriate space. 

Acadenf ,c Year 

Gender/Stbnicity 

Age/BardUMBnt Status 1983-1984 1564-1985 1985-1986 fall 1986 

Ihite : 

Total Students . ~ 

JSale ■ - 

Female 

Full-Tinie_ ' 

Part-Tine 

Mean Ag e 

HlfllMintc: ^ 

Total Students ■ 

Male — 

Female 

Full-fime 

Part-Tim e' 
afean Age 



Black: 

Total Students 

Male_ ; 

Female ^ 

Full-Tija e 
Part-Tim e 
Mean Age 

. Asian: 

Totol Students 

Male |_ 

"Female : 
Full~T''<a e : 
Part-Tiih e i 
Mean Ag e 

Native American :_ 

Total Students 

Male ; 

Female 

Full-Tim e 
Part-Tim e 
Mean Ag e 
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. Academic Year 

Gender/lBtlmicity 

Age/SttrallMQt Status 1983-1964 1964-1965 1985--19e6 fall 1966 

Other; 

Total Student s ' 

^ ~ 

Femal e " 

Full^Tlro e 

Part- time 

Mean Age 

Instructioiis: Please indicate the total mnber of students vibo transferred to 
the institutions listed belos7« If you lack data for any category , please mark 
NA (not available) in the ai^rqpriate i^ace. 

Academi c s Year OA ASU Other 

Total Transfers 

1983- 84 

Total Transfers 

1984- ^ 

Total Transfers 

1985- 86 



UA =s University of Arizona 
ASO = Arizona State University 

Please answer the questions below; 

1. What kinds of informtion does your institution send to setiior 

institutions I i.e.f student transcripts^ catalog, student profiles , other 
data, etc.? 



2. What kinds of iaf oration does your institution receive from senior 

instituticms, i.e., student G?As, transcripts, catalog, course nuai)ering 
system, cours^f de^riptions, e-^c? 



r ^ 



FORM III 

SOOraWBSTKRN OQLLEGE STODENT TRANSFERS TO SENIOR INSTnUTIONS 

Coatact Per8(xi: 

Tel^ooe Numberi 

Address i " 



InstrucUous: Please cjoaplete the total nuiber of transfer students for each 
academic year and stratify hy gender, ethnicity, age and enrollment status. If 
you lack data for any category, please mark M (not available) in the 
appropriate s::>ace. 

AcadoHlc Yeer 

Geoder/Stbaicitj ■ 

Aae/airoII«Bnt Status 1963-1964 1564-1985 1965-1966 Fkll 1966 

Wiitei 

Total Student s 

Male ZZIZZZZZIZIIZIIZZZZIIIZI^IZZIIZI^IZZI 

Female,^ 

Full-Tl TO 

Part-Time 

Mean Age • 

mqpanlc;_ 

Total Students 

Male 

Female ; 

Full-Tlm e 

Part-Time 

Mean iige 

Blackly 

Total Students 

Male 

Febiale 

Pull-Time 

Part-Time 

. Mean Age 

Asian: 

Total Students 

Male 

Female : 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 

Haiive Aaarican: 

Total Students , 

Male 

Femal e 

Full-Time 

Part-Time ; 

Ifesc ,Age 
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Academic Year 

Gender/Stlmicily 

Age/BirollMBnt Stetas 1963-1964 1964-1965 1 965-1966 ROJ. 1966 

Other: 

Total Students [ 

Kale^ 

Femal e 

Pull-Tlme ' 

Ru"t-time 

Mean Age I 

Instnacticnss Please indicate the total nunber of students irtK> transferred to 
the institutions listed below. If you lack data for anj* category, please mrk 
N& (not available) in the i^n^riate ^pace. 

Academic Ymr SP60 DC-SD OCLA 13C-Berkeley Other 

Total Transfers 

1983- 84 - 

Total Transfers 

1984- 85 

Total Transfers . 

1985- 86 



SDSn « San Diego State 
UC-SD » Univ. California (San Diego) 
UCLA m Univ. California (Los Angeles) 
UC. « Berkeley 

Please answer the questions below: 

1* What kinds of infomatioci does your institution send to senior 

institutions, i^e^, student transcripts, catalog, student profiles, other 
data, etc.? 



2. What kinds of informtia. does your instit>jition receive from senior 

institutions, i*e*, student CPAs, transcripts, catalog, course nuibering 
system, couise descriptions, etc.? 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA, S.C. E9E08 



COLLEGE uuxjCATlON 

Department of Educational Leadership & Policies 



Ford Southwest Transfer Education Research Project 
Faculty Questionnaire 

Your college is participating in a study of six community colleges in 
Texas, Arizona and California. Conducted by the University of South Carolina 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation, the study j*s concerned with av^ademic and 
administrative policies and practices related to the transfer function. For 
this study. Transfer F un ction signifies all institutional functions involving 
the preparation of (icudents to transfer to four-year colleges and universities. 

All information is treated as confidential and at no time will your answers 
be singled out. Furthermore, the information gathered through this instrument 
is not connected to funding decisions made by the Ford Foundation. 

Even though the Purvey may appear rather long, it only takes 20-30 minutes 
to complete. Your candid responses will be very helpful, and we appreciate your 
efforts ir completing the questionnaiire* 

ThanK you. 

Your college's class schedule indicates that in Spring, 1987, you are 
teaching: 



(Course) (Section) 

Campus Name: 

If this class was assigned to a different instructor, please allow that 
person to complete this survey. 

If this class is not being taught this term, return the uncompleted survey 
form to your campus coordinator. 

1. Which one of the following categories best describes this class? 
(Check only one) 

Remedial /Developmental 

[^Introductory/General 

Intermediate 

Advanced 
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The Univ'trsitv of Soum Carolina: USC Aik«n: USC SaUehatchie. Aliandaia; USC Beauforj; USC Columbfa: Coastal 
.Caroline Collt^'e, Conwav; USC Lancastan.USC Spartanburg; USC Sumtar: USC Union; and the Militar v Campus. 



Ford Southwest Faculty Survey 
Page 2 

2. Is this course eligible for transfer to four-year colleges and 
universities? 

^Yes, to all senior institutions No, it does not transfer 

Yes, but only to some senior I don't know if this course 

institutions is eligible for transfer 

3. For the students in your class, do you have information on (Check the items 
that apply) , ^ ^ 

Yes Ho 

Scores on basic skills tests 

(e.g., reading, math, writing) 



Degree aspirations of students 

The number of hours they are employed 

The number planning to transfer 



When students ace failing this cou?'se, do you suggest that they: 

Yes No 

Talk to a counselor 

Get tutorial assistance . 

Make an appointment to speak to you 

Drop the course 

Other: I suggest they: 



S. In the last five years, have you compared any of the following with similar 
materials used in four-year colleges and universities? 



Tried to but 
could not grA 
Yes No the information 



The syllabus for this course with 

the syllabi of equivalent courses? 

The textbooks of this course with 
textbooks, used in equivalent courses? 

The exams given in this course with 

those given in equivalent courses? 

The assignments required for this 

course with those given in equivalent 

courses? 



Ford Southwest Faculty Survey 
Page 3 . . 

6. To what extent is the content of your course influenced by what is taught 
io four-year colleges? 

great deal k little 

^Somewhat Not at all . 

7. What percentage of the final grade in this class is based on: 
% Papers written outside of class 

% Papers written In class 

% Quick-score/obj£:tive tests 

i Essay exams 

% Class participation 

% Other (Specify ) 



1002 

8. Is regular attendance required in this class? 

Yes No 

If yes, what do you do about students who niiss more than two class 
meetings? 

^Nothing 

Call their home or send a note 

ftotify registrar/counselor/dean of students 

^Ask fellow student to investigate 

^Other (please specify) 
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9, Please indicate how often you engage in the following activities. 

Frequently Occasional ly Never 

Meet students during office hours 

Have coffee or lunch with students 

Invite students to your house 

Lend books to students 



Advise students on their personal 
problems 

Discuss student applications for 
transfer to a four-year colelge 

Advise students on course selection 
prior to registration 

Participate in orientation sessions 
for new students 



10, How many textbooks are required for your course? 

^0 ^1 Z ^3 ^ or more 

!!• Approximately how many pages of reading are required for students in you 
course? 

0-100 500-700 



100-300 700-900 

"*300-500 ^over 900 pages 



12. How often do you do the following? 

1 = Frequently; 2 Occasionally; 3 - Never 

a. Require additional readings in outside 

reference materials 12 3 

b. Hand out a course syllabus and discuss 

it in class 12 3 

c. Provide supplementary materials 

in class 12 3 

d. Ask students to interpret or summarize 

extended prose 12 3 

Er|c 1S6 
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e. Ask students to complete a library 
assignment 

f. Ask students to take an essay 
examination 

g. Ask students to take a quick-score, 
objective exam 

h. Ask students to solve or analyze a problem 
that requires critical thinking skills 

i. Ask students to analyze, synthesize or . 
evaluate information from texts or lectures 

j. P^k students to complete extra reading or 
writing assignments outside of class 

k. Assign a term paper 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



13. How confident ar^ you that your students can perform the following skills? 

1 * Very Confident; 2 = Confident; 3 = Somewhat Confident; 
4 = ?{ot Confident at all . 



a. Read English 

b. Write in English 

c. Express themselves orally 
in English 

d. Summarize major points from a book 

e. Spend a concentrated period of 
time studying 

f. Work on problems or assignments 
that require problem solving or 
critical thinking skills 

g. Learn on their own 

h. Understand course reading 
assignments 

1. Interpret charts and graphs 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 
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j. Read Spanish 12 3 4 

k. Write in Spanish 12 3 4 

1. Express themselves orally 

in Spanish 12 3 4 

14* In the past three years, approximately how many times have you engaged in 
the following activities? 



Arranged student visits to four-year 
colleges 

Invited a professor from a four- year 
college to speak in your class about 
transfer 

Served as a member of a committee to 
develop articulation agreements with 
four-year colleges 

Written letters of recommendation for 
students transferring to four-year 
colleges 

Followed-up on individual students 
who transferred to four-year colleges 



^tore than 2-3 

three times times Never 



15. Below you will find statements expressing different attitudes about 
community colleges* Please indicate the extent to which you agree or 
disagree with each of the stat(»roerits by circling the appropriate response. 
(Circle one response per item). 

1 = Strongly Agree; I » Agree; 3 = Neutral; 4 = Disagree; 5 = Strongly Disagree 



a. The students who seriously intend to obtain the 
baccalaureate should begin .their collegiate 

experience at a four-year college. 1 2 

b. Transfer students can get a better start toward the 
baccalaureate at a community college because af the 
greater interest in their program 1 2 
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.c. No particular cujricular function should ever be 
dominant at a community college. . 

d. Community education enhances the transfer function 
because it: attracts more students to the college. 

e. The primary function of the community college 
should be to prepare students for transfer to 
four-year colleges or universities. 

f. Students who begin at community colleges have as good 
a start toward the baccalaureate degree as those 

who b ^'n at four-year colleges and universities 

g. The community colU-ge should devise special programs 
for H4spanics and other minorities to help 

them transfer. 

h. Hispanic students on this campus have the same 
academic problems as all students and should be 
treated the same. 

i. Compared to other students on this campus, Hispanic 
students lack the motivation to transfer. 

j. Compared to other students on this campus, Hispanic 
students lack preparation in basic skills required 
to transfer. 

k. First-time freshmen in community colleges should 
be encouraged to earn, at the very least, the 
baccalaureate degree. 

1. What should be emphasized in community college is 
the value of the associate degree, not the 
baccalaureate. 

m. Transfer education should be this co'llege's most 
important function. 

n. The transfer education function at this college 
should be co-equal with occupational education. 

0. This college would serve its community better if 
transfer education were de-emphasized* 

p. Students intending to transfer should be given 
more assistance than those seeking job skills. 
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q. Students seeking job skills should be given nwre 

assistance than those intending to transfer. 12 3 4 5 

r. The best indicator of a community college's 

effectiveness is the proportion of its freshmen who 

go on to earn a baccalaureate. 12 3 4 5 

16, Compared to four-year colleges and universities, how would you charaj:teri2e 
the academic rigor of this community college? 

More rigorous 

^About the same rigor 

Less rigorous 



17. Compared to ten years ago, would you say this college's performance of the 
transfer function is: 

Better ^ Same Worse 



18* Transfer function at this college is 

More important than occupational /technical programs • 

A s important as occupational/technical programs* 

Less important than occupational /technical programs. 

Not sure how important it is. 



19. What is the highest degree you presently hold? 

^None 

^Associate 

^Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorate 
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20. Toward what kind of advanced dsgrae are you currently working? 

None 

^Master's 



^Doctoral degree 

21. Are you: ^Male Female 

22. What is your year of birth? 19 

23. What is your .racial /ethnic background? 

^White/Caucasian 

[Mexican American 

American Indian/Alaskan 

Black/Afro-American 

Puerto Rican 

pother Hispanic 

^Asian/Pacitic Islander 

Filipino 

mother (specify) 

24.. How many years have you taught?. - " 

In high school or" lower level years 

At any college years 

At this college years 

25. At this college, are you considered to be a : 

Full-time faculty member Part-time faculty member 

The transfer function of community college can be improved through changes 
in academic and administrative practices and policies. The leadership for these 
changes has to come from the college community as well as from policy makers at 
the state level. Please indicate any steps you think the faculty, college 
administration, or state level policy makers could take to strengthen the 
transfer function. 

e FACULTY could: 
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The ADMINISTRATION could: 

A. 

B. 

C. 

The STATE co.uld: . 

A. 

B. 

C. 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 

Thank you for completing this survey. Please seal the completed 
questionnaire in the "envelope that is addressed to the project facilitator on 
your campus and return it to that person. The facilitator will forward the 
sealed envelope to the. University of South Carolina. 

We appreciate your participation in this project. 
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TEXAS COORDINATING BOARD 
SITE VISIT . 



Conducted by 

Dr* Laxira !• Rendon 
Project Director 
Ford Southwest Transfer .Education 
Research Project 
University* of South Carolina 



April 27, 1987 
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SITE VISIT 
TEXAS COORDINATING BOARD 
Chief Executive Officer 
Overview of state structure for providing and financing higher education. 



History of sta.te board involvement in activities related to minor ily 
achievement and transfer education. 



2 
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state level planning objectives or institutional incentives designed to 
promote minority student achievement and transfer to senior institutions. 



3 
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4. Inquiries or interventions from executive or legislative branches of state 
government aimed at improving minority student participation, retention and • 
transfer* 



5. Perceptions of institutional practices that have been effective in 
promoting transfer from two- to four-year institutions* 
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6. Most iiqportant remaining barriers to minority student achievement and 
successful transfer* 



7. Reform of higher education legislation. Potential inpact on minority- 
students* 
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8. Notes <» meeting with Chief Executive Officer. 
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Deputy Conomissioner/Academic Officer 



Overview of state funding policies and initiatives for increasing minority 
students' access and retention in postsecondary education. 
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Perceptions of institutional practices that have been most effective in 
promoting student transfer from two- to four-year institutions* 



8 



Most inportant remaining barriers to minority student achievement and 
successful transfer. 
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4. Notes on meeting with Deputy Cornnissioner/Academic Officer. 
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Officer R?.3ponsible for Analytical Studies/Student Retention 

Description of state higher eduoatioa systom with particular en^phasis on 
the mission, scope and funding ol the institutions being studied. 



11 
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2. Planned or available studies of student persistence, flow between and among 
institutions and degree achievement, especially where information is 
available by ethnicity. 



3. State planning objectives and analytical data on achievement and transfer. 



12 
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4, Effect of state reform and initiatives (such as changes in admission 

standards or imposition of placement tests) on number of minority students 
enrolled or distribution among types of institutions (i.e. are more 
enrolled in community colleges and fewer in state universities). 
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5. Notes OD meeting with officer for analytical studies/student retention. 
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Chief State Financial Aid Administrator 

State. plan for providing financial assistance to students with special 
enphasis on the needs of minority students. 



15 
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state's effectiveness in achieving objectives related to minority student 
participation and achievement, and coa5)letion of the baccalaureate. 
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3. Notes on meeting with Chief Financial Aid Administrator 
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Administrator for State Universities 

1. Description of governing board organization and responsibilities for each 
sector. 
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Mission and scope of the study colleges. How does the systen differentiate 
the study colleges from other institutions in the system? 



Concerns about minority student achievement, particularly with regard to 
cofipletion. of the baccalaureate. 
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Special initiatives for promoting minority student participation, 
achievement and transfer. 
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Perceptions of reasons why the study colleges have been successful in 
graduating a significant number of minority students. 



-To wbat extent are the practices or conditions -that -account for the success 
of the study colleges in producing minority graduates transportable to 
other units of the system? lb other systems? 
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7. System studies of student persistence and degree achievement disaggregated 
by ethnicity. 
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8* Notes on meeting with Administrator for State Universities 
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Administrator for Comnunity Colleges 

. Description of governing board organization and responsibilities for each 
sector. 



I 
I 

I 
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Mission and scope of the study colleges. How does the system differentiate 
the study colleges from other institutions in the system? 



■Concerns about minority student achievement, particularly with regard to 
completion of the baccalaureate. 



25 
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Special initiatives for promoting minority student participation, 
achievement and transfer. 
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Perceptions of reasons why the study colleges have been successful in 
graduating a significant number of minority students. 



To what extent are the practices or conditions that account for the success 
of the study colleges in producing minority graduates transportable to 
other units of the system? To other systems? 



27 
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7. System studies of student persistence and degree achievement disaggregated 
by ethnicity. 
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8, Jfotes on meeting with Administrator for Comnunity Colleges. 




Table 1.1 
Table 2.1 
Table 2.2 
Table 2.3 
Table 2.4 
Table 2.5 
Table 2.6 
Table 3.1 
Table 3.2 

Table 3.3 

Table 4.1 
Table 4.2 
Table 4.3 
Table 4.4 
Table 4.5 
Table 4.6 
Table 4.7 
Table 4.8 
Table 4.9 
Table 4.10 ! 
Table 4.11 ' 
Table 4.12 
Table 4.13 
Table 4.14 
Table 4.15 



LIST OF T&BLES 

Profile of CcMinunities where BCC Institutions are Located 
1985 BCC Enrollment by Ethnicity 
1985 BCr by Gender 

1985 BCC Enrollment Status and Mean Age 

1985 BCC Faculty Conpjsition by School/Ethnicity 

1985 BCC Counselor Conposition by School /Ethnicity | 

1985 BCC Enrollment and Associate Degrees Awarded 

BCC Remedial Studies and Placement Test Enforcement Provisions 

Laredo State University and Pan American University-Brownsville 
Headcount Enrollment by Ethnicity, Fall 1983, 1984 and 1985 

Laredo State University and Pan American University-Brownsville 
Faculty and Counselor Composition, 1987 

BCC Enrollment and Number of Classes to be Sanpled 

BCC Total number of Spring 1987 Sections Sanpled Per Discipline 

Student Background Factors 

Reasons for Enrollment at Cotnnunity College 

Number of Courses Canpleted in Arts, Math and Science 

Future Career Plans 

Inportance of Degree Attainment 

Encouragement from Significant Others to Attend College 
Type and Extent of Encouragement Received about Transferring 
In?x>rtance Attached to Accomplish Education Goals 
Inportance Attached to Attend this Conmunity College 
Student Transfer Status 
Perceptions of Academic, Experiences 
Perceptions of Career Preparation Experiences 
Canpus Transfer Perceptions 
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FORM III 

IMPE.9 IA L VAILEY COLLEGE SJWEm TOANSFERS TO SENIOR INSTIIUriONS 

Contact Person; . 

Tel^one Nuniaer; 
Address: 



Instructions: Please cooplete the total number ot trans^fer students for each 
academic year and stratify by gender, ethnicity, age and enrollment status. If 
you lack data for any category, please mark M (not available) in the 
appropriate space. 

Academic Year 

Gender/Etfanicity 

Aee/SgoIlMent Status 1963-1964 1964-1965 1965-1986 fall 1966 

White: 

Total Students - 

Male IZZZIZIZIIZZIIIZI^^^ZZIIZZZII^ZZZZZ 

Female 

Full-Tim e 

Part-Time 

Bfean Age " 

Si^nio: 

Total Students 

Male 

Femal e 

. - Full-Tla e~ 

Part-Time 

Mean Age . 



Black: 

Total Students 

Male ; 

Female 

Full-Tim e 
Part-Tim e 
Mean Age 

Asian: 

Total Students 

Male ; 

Female 

Full-Tim e 
Part-Tim e 
Mean Age 

Native American:_ 

Total Students 

Male., ; 

Fema'le 

Full-Tim e 
Part-Tim e 
Mean Age 
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Acadendc Year 

Gender/Btfanicity 

Age/Biroll»nt Status 1983-1964 1964--1985 1985-1986 Fall 1986 

Otber: 

Total Student s 

Male ■ 

Female . 

Full-Tim e 

Part-time 

Biean Age 

Instructiaos: Please indicate the total nunber of students wtoo transferred to 
the institutions listed below. If you lack data for ai^y cat^ory,' please mark 
M (not available) in. the appropriate space. 

Academic Year SD60 DG-SD DCLA DC^rkeley Other 

Total Transfers 

1983- 84 

Total Transfers 

1984- 85 

Total Transfers 

1985- 86 



SDSU = San Diego State 
UG-SD = Univ. California (San Diego) 
UCLA = Univ. California (Los Angeles) 
UC = Berkeley 

Please answer the questions below: 

1. What kinds of information does your institution send to seiior 

institutions, i.e., student transcripts, catalog, student profiles, other 
data, etc.? 



2. What kinds of information does your institution receive from senior 

institutions, i.e., student CPAs, transcripts, catalog, course numbering 
system, course descriptions, etc.? 
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FORM III 

ARIZONA WESTERN OMLEGE STUDENT TRANSFERS TO SENICft INSTITOTIONS 



Contact Person; 

Telephone Number; 
Address; 



Dostructioos: Pleas*5 complete the total number of transfer students for each 
academic year and stratify by gender, ethnicity, age and enrollment status. If 
you la' k data for any cat^ory, please mark NA (not available) in the 
appropriate ^ace. 

Academic Year 

Gender/Ethaicity 

Age/BuQUaent Status 1963-1984 1964-1985 1985-1986 ¥alL 1986 

White: 

Total Students 

Male IlZZZi^IZZZZ^ZZIZZZZ^I^ZZZZZZZZZZI 

Female 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Biean Ag e 

Hi^nnic: 

Total Students 

Male 

Femal e 

Fuli-Time __iz^^i^iii^zzzzzzzizzi^zzzr 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 

Black; " 

Total Students 

Male ZZHZI^ZIZIZZZZI^^IIZIIIIZIZZZZZZZZIZ 

Female ' 

Full-Time " 

Part-Time_ 

Mean Age 

Asian; 

Total Students 

Male zzz^z^zzzznzzzzizzzizzzzzzzzi^zzzi 

Female 

Full-Tim e 

Part-Time 

Mean Agej 

Native American; 

Total Students 

Male 

Fpmj^le 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 
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Acadanic Year 

Gender/Btfaolcity 

Age/airollBWit Status 1983-1984 1984-1985 1985-1986 Fall 1986 



Otber: 

Total Students ■ 

Male^^ 

Femal e 

Full-Time 

Part-time 

Mean Age 

lostructioos: Please indicate the total nunber of students wto transferred to 
the institutions listed below. If you lack data for any category, please mark 
NA (not available) in the appropriate space. 

Academic Year ^ ASU Other 

Total Transfers 

1983- 84 

Total Transfers 

1984- 85 . 

Total Transfers 

1985- 86 



DA = University of Arizcxia 
ASU = Arizona State University 

Please answer the quef^tions below: 

1. What kinds of information does your institution said to senior 

institutions, i.e., student transcripts, catalog, student profiles, other 
data, etc.? 



2. What kinds of information does your institution receive from senior 

institutions, i.e., student CPAs, transcripts, catalog, course numbering 
system, course descriptioiis, etc.? 
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FORM III 

TEXAS SOrn'HMOST COLLEGE STDDENT TRANSFERS TO SENIOR INSTITOTIONS 



Contact Person: 

Tel^one Nimber: 
Address: 



Instructions: Please coo^lete the total nuoober of transfer students for each 
academic year and stratify by gender, ethnicity, age and «irollment status. If 
you lack data for any cat^ory, please mark NA (not available) in the 
appropriate ^ace. 

Acadeoiic Tsar 

Geoder/Etlmicity 

Age/Sirollaent Status 1983-1964 1964-1985 1985-1986 faXL 1986 

Ihite: . 

Total Students 

Male 

Fecial e 

Full-Time 

E^t-Tine 

Mean Age 

Hispanic: 

Total Students ^ 

Male . 

Feaale ^ 

Full-??ime 

Part-Time 

Jfean Age_ 

Black: 

Total Students 

Male 

Female 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Meaii Age 

Asian: 

Total Students 

Male 

Femal e 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 

Native American: 

Total Student s 

Male 

Female 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 
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Academic Year 

Gender/Btfanicity 

Age/BtiroUmBat Status 1963-1964 1964-1965 1965-1986 fall 1986 



Other: 

Total Student s 

Male 

Fonal e 

Pull-Time 

Part-time . 

Ag e 

instructioDs: Please indicate the total nunber of students who transferred to 
the instituticMis listed below. If you lack data for any category, please mark • 
NA (not available) in the €^propriate space. 

Academic Year PA-B PA-B A&I PT-A A&M Q-H DT-SA 

Total Transfers 

1983- 84 

Total Transfers 

1984- 85 

Total Transfers 

1985- 86 



PA-B = Pan American (Brownsville) A&M Texas AEM 

PA-E = Pan American (Edinburgh) U-H = Univ. of Houston 

A&I =: Texas A&I- (Kingsville) UT-SA = Univ. Texas (San Antonio) 

Please answer the questions below: 

. 1. What kinds of information does your institution send to senior 

institutions, i.e., student transcripts, catalc^, student profiles, other 
data, etc.? 



2. What kinds of informatics does your iitistitution receive from senior 

instituticxis, i.e., student CPAs, transcripts, catalog, course nunijering 
system, course descriptions, etc.? 
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FORM III 

LAREDO JUNIOR OOLLEGE STODENT TRANSFERS ID SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 



Contact Person: 

Telephone Nunober: 
Address: 



Instructions: Please coo^lete the total number of transfer students for each 
academic year and stratify by gender, ethnicity, age and enrollment status. If 
you lack data for any category, please mark NA (not available) in the 
appropriate space. 

Academic Year 

Geoder/Etliiiicily 

Aee/airollMeat Status 19B3-1964: 1964-1965 1985-1986 Rdl 1986 

Wiite: 

Total Students 

Male 

Female 

Full-Time 2 : 

Part-Time 

Mean Age ; 

Hiqantc : 

Total Students 

Mal e : 

Female 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 

Black: [ 

Total Students 

Male 

Female 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 

Asian : [ 

Total Students : 

Male 

Female ; 

Full-Time ; : 

Part-Time I 

Mean Age 

Native American: 

Total Students 

Male 

Female 

Full-Time [ I 

Part-Time 

Mean Age 
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Gender/Etlmicity 
Age/tiorollaent Status 

Other: 

Total Students 

Male 

Female 

fmi-fim e 

Part-time 

Mean Age 

Instructions: Please indicate the total nunber of students vAio transferred to 
the institutions listed below. If you lack data for any category, please mark 
NA (not available) in the appropriate space. ' 

Academic Year I^T A&I SffT OTVA A&M U-H OT-^SA PA-E 

Total Transfers 

1983- 84 

Total Transfers 

1984- 85 

Total Transfers 

1985- 86 



Academic Year 
1983-1964 1964- 1985 3985-1966 Eall 1986 



PA-B = American (Brownsville) A&M ^ Texas ASdf 

PA-E = Pan American (Edinburgh) U-H = Univ. of Houston 

A&I = Texas A&I (Kingsville) UT-SA ^ Univ. Texas (San Antonio) 

Please answer the questions below: 

1. What kinds of informatJion does your institution send to senior 

institutions , i.e., student transcripts, catalog, student profiles, other 
data, etc.? 



2. What kinds of information does your institution receive from senior 

institutions, i.e., student GPAs, transcripts, catalog, course numbering 
system, course descriptions, etc.? 
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SITE VISIT . 
COMMONIT? COLLEGES 



Conducted tjy 

Dr. Laura I. Rendon 
Project Director 
Ford Southwest Transfer Education 
Research Project 
University of South Carolina 



February 9, 1987 



Interview with Cblleg^ Presideat 



Priority given to minority student ajccess and achivsvecjent. Approximately 
what percent of students initially declare they intend to transfer? Whav 
percent actually transfer? 



Priority given to the transfer function* Is there a full-time person that 
deals with retention/transfer? 



Internal and external barriers, to minority student achievement and 
transfer. Policy decisions needed to reduce barriers. 



What is the relationship between the academic program aud counseling and 
student support services programs? 



CociDunity college policies, practices or services wiiich have been effective 
in contributing to minority student achievetnent, graduation and transfer* 



6. Future college initiatives, strategies and policies for achieving 
priorities related to recruitzDent, retention and successful traiisfer of 
minority students* 



?• Name of person or contact at gystera or state coordinating board level. 
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Intervieif vitb Chief Academic officer 

Priority given to minority student access and achievement. 



Priority given to the transfer function. Vnich programs/individuals deal 
with retention/transfer? 



Internal and external barriers to minority student achievement and 
transfer. 



What is the relationship between the academic program and counseling and 
student support services programs? 



24? 



Community college policies, practices or services vihich have been effective 
in contributing to minority student achievement, graduation and transfer. 



Future academic initiatives, strategies and policies for achieving 
priorities related to recruitment, retention and successful transfer. 
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7. Articulation policies and mechanisms between the college and feeder high 
schools and between the college and senior institutions. 



a) Articulation with high schools 



b) Articulation with senior institutions 
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8. Most important barriers to developing articulation mechanisms, 
a) Barriers related to high schools 



b) Barriers related to senior institutions 



c) Barriers related to coramnity college 
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9. Assessment of students at the during course of study, entry and exit 
college levels. 



10. How does the institution monitor student persistence and flow to senior 
institutiOTS? Approximately what percentage of students initially declare 
on intent to transfer? Approximately how many actually transfer? 



11. Fields or programs of study with the highest and lowest transfer rates. 
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Interview with Director of Institutional Research 

1. How instituticm inonitors student persistence and flow to senior * 
institution. Approximately how many students initially declaim they wish 
to transfer? How many actually transfer? 



2. Problems related to defining transfer students and monitoring the flow of 
students after they leave the college. 
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3. Planned or currently available studies of student retention, achievement 
and transfer to senior institutions. 



4. Descriptive information about institutional setting, 
a) history and raissicm 



b) service area and clientele 



5. Arrangements for conducting a survey of students, faculty and counselors. 
Spring, 1987. 

Will need profile of faculty, administration and counseling staff. 



r ^ 
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Interview with Director of Adadssioos 
1. Admissions criteria. 



2. Are students admitted in a differentially qualified category— if yes, under 
what procedures or criteria? 
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3. Recruitment and orientation practices. 

Recruitment (How much is financial aid a part of recruitment?) 



0 



Orientation 



4. How institution monitors the progress and transfer of students to senior 
institutions. 



5. Is there a cx>rrelation between the level of financial aid and student 
persistence and transfer? 
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5. Policies, programs and services most effective in contributing to the 
recruitment transfer of minority students. 
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Articulation policies between the college and feeder high schools and 
between the college and senior institutions. 



a) with feeder high schools 



b) rit>i senior institutions 
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?• Most inportaat barriers to developing articulation raechanisiQs. What can 
reduce barriers? 



8. ifost important barriers to minority student success and transfer. What can 
reduce barriers? 

a) within college 



b) external to college 
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Interview wiih Director of Finaocial Aid 



1. Sources of financial aid for minority students. Wiich source(s) is used 
most often? 



i 



2. Procedures for applicati(Mi and awards. 



3. Is there a correlation between the level of financial aid awarded and 
student persistence and transfer to senior institutions? 



r <^ 
Ieric 
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I 

I 

4. Most important barriers to minority student achievement and transfer* What 
may reduce barriers? 

a) within the college 



b) external to the college 



Interviev with Si)ecial Siqiport Services Staff 

1. Title of program: 

2. Purpose 

3. How and to wbom delivered 



4. Results 



5. Inplications for minoritry^ student pr<^ress to the baccalaureate 



r ^ 
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Interview with Special Siqiport Services Staff 
1. Title of program: 



2. Purpose 



3. How and to whom delivered 



4. Results 



5. Implications for minority student progress to the baccalaureate 



2S3 



Intenriev vitii Fkcully 



Priority college gives to minority student access and achievement, 
^proximately what percent of students initially declare they int^d to 
transfer? What percent actually transfer? 



Priority college gives to transfer education. 



Internal and external organizational to minority student achievement and 
transfer. 

a) internal 



b) external 
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4* What cocmunity college policies, practices or services have been effective 
in contributing to minority student achievement, graduation and transfer? 




;g5 



5« What policies or practices could linprove the flow of students to the 
baccalaureate degree? 
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Interview with University Chief Executive Officer 

1. Missicxi and priority given to transfer students and minority access and 
achievement. Approximately ha^ many transfer students cocplete the 
baccalaureate? How many go on to earn graduate degrees? 



2. Strategies for achieving priorities related to transfer students and 

recruitment and retention of minorities. Is there a full time person that 
deals with retenticMi and transfer? 



3. Policies, programs or services perceived as most effective in ccmtributing 
to the successful transfer of students, retention and graduat?<Mi of 
minority students. 



4. Barriers to minority student transfer to senior institutions and ultimate 
achievement of the baccalaureate after transferring: 

a. Within the university 



b. External to the university 



1 
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Policy decisions needed to reduce barriers. 



Name of person or contact at system or state coordinating board level. 



2 
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Notes with University Ch?.ef Executive Officer 



Interview with Chief Academic Officer 
1. Acadanic strategies for improving minority stud'^nt achievement. 



2. Most effective policies, prograns or services ^ch contribute to the 
successful transfer, retenticxi and graduation of minority students. 



3. Most important barriers to minority student transfer to senior institutions 
and ultimate achievement of the baccalaureate after transferring. 

a. Within the university 



b. External to the university 



4 
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Articulation policies between the university and the coninunity college* 
Type of information exchanges between the two sectors* 



Most important barriers to developing articulation noechanisms* 



Assessment of students during course of study and entry and exit college 
levels. 



Fields or programs of study with the highest and lowest transfer rates* 



8. Academic proficiencies required of transfer students 



9. Approximately how many transfer students conplete the oaccalaureate? How 
many go on to earn graduate degrees? 



10. How persistence and student flow is monitored. 
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Nbtos OQ Interview with Chief Academic officer 



ERIC 
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Interview with Director of Institutional Research 

Plazmed or currently available university studies of student transi'ers as 
well as persistence or achievement. 



^^proximately how nany students transfer? What percent are minorities? 
Approximately how many coaplete the baccalaureate? Approximately how many 
go oa tx> earn graduate degrees? 



Problems related to monitoring the flow of transfer students and assessing 
their achievonent. 



8 



Descriptive information about institutional setting, 
a. History and missicxi 



b. • Service area and clientele*^ 



c. Profile of faculty and administration (nunber and percent of faculty 
and counselors by ethnicity and gender, fall 1986). 



Notes on Interview with Director of Financial Aid 



Interview with Director of Admissions 
1. Admissions criteria 



2. Are students admitted in a differentially qualified category—if yes, under 
wha\: procedures or criteria? What percentage are minorities? 



3. Recruiting practices, especially for transfer students. Ho:^ much is 
financial aid a part of recruitment? 



4. Orientation practices, especially for transfer students. 
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Most effective policies, programs or services that contribute tc the 
recruitment and inducticm of rinority students* 



Articulation policies between the university and the coranaunity colleges 



Most important barriers to minority student success in transferring and 
attaining the baccalaureate. 

a* Witliin the university 



b. External to the university 
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Notes with Director of Admissions 
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Interview with Director of Financial Aid 

Availability of financial aid for minority students. Most often used 
source. 



Pi-ocedures for ai^lications and awards. Would like to have a copy of 
financial aid informatioi bocddet. 



Problemfj students (particularly Hispanics) experience obtaining financial 
aid. 



14 
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KelatioQShip b6.:weeQ level of financial aid awarded and student 
persistence. 



Most important barriers to minority student transfer to senior institutions 
and ultimate achievement of the baccalaureate after transferring. 

a. Within the university 



b. External to the university 
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Notes oa Interview vith Director of Financial Aid 
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Interview with Special Support Services Staff 
Title of Program 

Purpose 

How and to whom delivered 



Results 



InplicaticfflLS for minority progress to the baccalaureate « 



Cultural factors. How are minoidly students different from nonnninority 
student populations. 
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Notes on Interview witb. Special Support Services Staff 
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Interview with Faculty 

Most iinportant barriers to minority student transfer to senior institution 
and ultimate achievement of the baccalaurea'^e after transfer* 



Priority the university gives to recruiting and advancing transfer 
students. 



Most and least popular programs of study for transfer students. 



19 
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Cultural factors* How are minority students different from non-minority 
student populations? 



What are the most .'effective university practices that contribute to 
successful student transfer and achievement? 



What can the unive sity do to facilitate ihe transition of students from 
connaunity colleges? 



What can the university do to promote student persistence and achiev^iment? 
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Notes oa Faxiulty Interview 
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APPH©IX C 



